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The imprint of some man- 
ufacturers on their wares or 
upon the cases in which they 
are enclosed, is a sufficient 
guarantee of their superiority. 

A Christmas or New 
Year’s gift bearing this im- 
print is naturally more ap- 
preciated, because the giver 
and receiver both are satis- 
fied as to its excellence and 


genuineness. 


The merits of Hawkes 
Cut Glass have been recog- 
nized by securing the Grand’ 
Prize, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
the most valuable award of 
the century. 
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“ Unquestionably the most popular of weeklies for women and the home.” 


Volume XXIX. 
SOME EXCELLENT FEATURES FOR 


OUR PARIS LETTER 
Chronicles of Fashion and Agreeable Literature by Katha 


NEW YORK FASHIONS 
Embroidery and Art Needle-work. 


SPORTS 
The Out-Door Woman. 


MUSIC. Special weekly articles, including Portraits and Biographical Sketches. 
Discussions of Topics of the Times, by Harrier Prescott SporrorD, Littic HAMILTON Frencu, T.W. HicGinson, MARION HaRLanp, and others. 


GREAT } 
SERIALS { 


A department devoted to sports and recreation. 


Illustrated J ‘Irs. Gerald. 
( Jerome, a Poor Man. 


1896: 


LATEST PARISIAN FASHIONS 


rine De Forest. Illustrated by Sandoz, Chapuis, and Baude. 


By CANDACE WHEELER 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
The Higher Education and Athletics at Oxford, Vassar, Smith, etc. 


FICTION 


SO GO Ges SSSS SSESSSSESESVSSSESSESOSESSOOS 


By Maria Loutse Poot. 
By Mary E. WILKins. 


A feature of the year will be SHORT SERIALS AND STORIES, by Mrs. Burron Harrison, Epwarp Iren#us STEVENSON, ELIZABETH 
BIsLAND, and other brilliant writers. 


Amateur Theatricals 
By Marcarert S. Briscoe, Frances A. MATHEWS, and others. 


HOUSEKEEPING, COOKING, AND SERVICE. 


Physical Culture 


Including a unique series, relating to Complexion, Hair, Hands, etc. 


Answers to Correspondents, on Dress, Manners, etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $4.00 A YEAR 


HARPER & BROTHERS ‘ ‘“ a 
runnin nannannaans 





HARPERS MAGAZINE 


For 1896 
Will Contain SOME NOTABLE Features: 
BRISEIS 
A New Novel by WILLIAM BLACK 
Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY, will begin in the December (1895) Number. 
GEORGE Du MAURIER’S New Novel 
THE MARTIAN 


Will be begun during the year. 











The Failure and Martyrdom 


of Joan of Arc 


will be told 
with wonderful humor and pathos, 


Liberty 
The Story of a People’s Conflict. 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 
A series of 


PAPERS ON GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By Professor WOODROW WILSON 
With Illustrations by HOWARD PYLE. 


ON SNOW-SHOES TO THE BARREN GROUNDS. 


Twenty-six hundred miles into the unexplored British Northwest after big game. 
Several Papers, Fully Illustrated 


Novelettes by MARK TWAIN and LANGDON ELWIN MITCHELL, 


Short Stories by OCTAVE THANET, Miss WILKINS, RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, 


JULIAN RALPH, BRANDER MATTHEWS, OWEN WISTER, and others. 


«¢ St. Clair’s Defeat ’’ ana 
‘Mad Anthony Wayne’s Victory”’ 
by 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


A Canal-boat Trip 


Written and Illustrated by 


HOWARD PYLE 


GEORGE W. SMALLEY’S Personal Recollections, and Oddities and Celebrities of the Brit- 


ish Parliament, by THOMAS POWER O’CONNER,M. P, 


Mr. HOWELLS'S Literary Reminiscences; three articles by LAURENCE HUTTON on 


Literary Landmarks of Italy; a paper on Menzel, the great German painter, 
by Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN; very interesting papers on recent 
medical science by Dr. ANDREW WILSON of Edinburgh, etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $4.00 A YEAR. 


PUBLISHERS . - . - « 











The German Struggle for 


Will be a striking feature of American History, 


By CASPAR W. WHITNEY 


Through Inland Waters 


Published by - HARPER & BROTHERS - NEW YORK 


NEW YORK om 








AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY FOR THE WHOLE COUNTRY 


Admirably sustains the ideal of a weekly illustrated paper for the home.—Boston 
Journal. 
The Volume for 1896. 


will make i.lus:rative record of the most notable events of the year. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


will be ably treated, editorially, in vigorous cartoons, 
and with other illustrations. 












There will be 


TWO STRONG SERIALS 


One, ‘*‘ The Landlord of the Lion’s Head ’’—the only novel from his pen for the vear 
—will be py W. D. HOWELLS, dealing with American summer hotei life. Beautifully 
illustrated. 

The other will be a Scotch story of the seventeenth century, entitled ‘*‘ The Gray [Man,”’ 
by S. R. CROCKETT, author ot ** The Raiders,"’ “* The Stickit Minister,”’ e.c. With at- 
tractive illustrations. 


A Striking Achievement in American Art 


will be a Notable Feature. 









Record of Achies ments in 


SCIENCE AND ART 
by Eminent Authorities, and Special 
Articles on other Interesting 
Subjeets. 


The high standard of 1895 in 
FICTION 


will, if possible, be surpassed, and 
excellent short stories will ap- 
pear from time to time. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE TRANSPORTATION CO/SIMISSION— 


Continued. 











ARMY AND NAVY: Articles on matters of interest to both services and to the National 
Guard, IMlustrations of the new ships, and stories of personal adventures by distinguished officers. 


LIFE AND LETTERS. 





Talks on Art and Literature 
By WILLIAM DEANE HowELLs. 


AMATEUR SPORT 


By Caspar W., WHITNEY 








THIS BUSY WORLD 
By E. S. MARTIN 


THE NEWS EVERY WEEK, CORRECTLY AND ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED 
SUBSCRIPTION, $4.00 A YEAR 
HARPER & BROTHERS - PUBLISHERS - 













NEW YORK 
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A Year’s Subscription to ‘The Century.”’ 


THE CENTURY ee gift ae one which isa yeonrvns of — 
ILLUSTRATED ‘Welve times ayeer? THE CENTURY stands at the hea 
eMONTHLYe of the world’s periodicals, says the Baltimore American. 
MAGAZINE “THE CENTURY never disappoints us,” says the Mew York 

Sua Ue Times. In 1896 it will print Mrs. Humphry Ward’s great 
serial novel, with important contributions from Howells, 
Mark Twain, Kipling, Henry M. Stanley, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Marion Crawford, Kennan, and many others. 

Za Aes) The Christmas « Century ’”’ 
LR oe st is a superb Christmas book in itself, containing the most 
PRLDANE SS ~wonderful series of pictures of the Life of Christ ever made. 
This number, ready everywhere Nov. 30th, costs 35 cents. A year’s subscription, 
$4.00. New subscribers should begin with November (“Anniversary Number’’), 
in which are first chapters of Mrs. Ward’s novel, etc. 
HOW TO USE ‘“‘ THE CENTURY” Send $4.00 to the publishers, have the November 
AS A GIFT. SPECIAL OFFER. and December numbers sent to you (to give at Christ- 
mas) and the subscription from January entered in the name of the person who will receive your 
gift. Or, send $5.00, and the publishers will send you ad/ the numbers of the previous twelve 
months from the beginning of Prof. Sloane’s “‘ Life of Napoleon,” as well as November and De- 
cember, r895, with a subscription from January,— two years for $5.00. 


A Year’s Subscription to “ St. Nicholas.” 


“The king of all publications for boys and girls’ begins a great volume with 
the November number. It will contain “Letters toa Boy,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson; a splendid serial story of boy-life at the time of the founding of 
Christianity, by W. O. Stoddard, with serials and short 
stories by J. T. Trowbridge, Rudyard Kipling, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Tudor Jenks, John Bur- 
roughs, and others. Everything illustrated. 


The Christmas « St. Nicholas,”’ 

Ready everywhere November 25th, will be one of the most 
notable publications ever issued for young folks. The 
table of contents is wonderfully rich, and the pages will con- 
tain about 100 illustrations by the leading artists of the world. 
Do not miss it,— price, 25 cents. 
HOW TO USE ‘‘ ST. NICHOLAS’’ Send the price of a year’s 

AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT. subscription ($3.00) to the pub- 
lishers, and they will forward a handsomely printed certificate, which you can place among the 
presents on Christmas morning with the November and December bers, the bers from 
January being sent to the recipient of the gift. Every month you will be brought kindly to the 
mind of the boy or girl to whom you give this beautiful publication. 


The Century Cyclopedia of Names. 

Here is a book that is needed in every home. The 
Chicago Advance says: “It is a marvel, the variety and 
amount of exact information which has here been brought 
together and made so easily and immediately accessible.” 
It is a complete encyclopedia of ail proper names in geog- 
raphy, biography, fiction, art, history, mythology, etc. 
The new and revised edition, issued Oct. 1, 1895, only 
one year after the issue of the first edition, brings the book 
absolutely down to date, including the names and places 
made famous in the Chinese War. Characters in fiction, 
legend, poetry and the drama, “Jane Eyre,” “ Uncle 
Toby,” etc., are most interestingly treated. There never 
was a book like it. Send tothe publishers for particulars. 
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From “The Second 

Jungle Book.” ‘ 

Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Books. 

The ‘original Jungle Book, now in its 23d thousand, considered “ Rudyard 
Kipling’s best bid for immortality,” a book that delights young and old; $1.50. 
“The Second Jungle Book,” just issued, contains the latest of these remarkable 
stories, illustrated by M. Kipling’s father; $1.50. 


Poems by James Whitcomb Riley and Others. 

Poems Here at Home, containing the best work of the famous Hoosier poet, il- 
lustrated by E. W. Kemble; cloth $1.50; vellum, $2.50; Five Books of Song, 
by Richard Watson Gilder, 240 pages, cloth, $1.50; The Winter Hour, by Robert 
Underwood Johnson, $1.00. 


New Books of Special Interest. 


Electricity for Everybody, telling in untechnical language ELECTRICITY 
just what everybody wants to know on this subject; 100 illus- FOR EVERYBODY 
trations, $1.50. A new edition of the famous Personal Mem- beMApecoo anne 
oirs of U. S. Grant, printed on fine paper, with new maps, 
illustrations, etc., and revised by Colonel Grant; cloth bind- 
ing, $5.00. Life in the Tuileries under the Second Empire, 
by Anna L. Bicknell, who was for nine years a resident of the 
Tuileries and connected with a family in the Court of Napo- 
leon III.; of great interest, and richly illustrated, $2.25. 
Kitwyk Stories, village life in Holland, by Anna Ejichberg 
King, charmingly illustrated by George Wharton Edwards; 
Cover imitation of Delft, $1.50. An Errant Wooing, the new romance of the Medi- 
terranean, by Mrs. Burton Harrison, beautifully illustrated from photographs, $1.50. 
Just the thing for a friend who has visited or intends to visit Mediterranean coun 
tries. Municipal Government in Continental Europe, by Dr. Albert Shaw, a book to 
give to a friend who is interested in municipal reform —full of suggestions, $2.00. 
Old Dutch and Flemish Masters, a superb work, containing the famous engravings 
by Timothy Cole from Rembrandt, Hals, Rubens and many other great painters, 
with interesting text by Professor Van Dyke, $7.50. Washington in Lincoin’s Time, 
reminiscences of the great War President and of statesmen and politicians of his 
time, by Noah Brooks, $i.25. The Century Co. publish a 
number of small books, size 5 x 3%, in stamped leather of ex- 
quisite design, especially suitable for Christmas gifts. They 
include A Madeira Party, by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell; The Rival- 
ries of Long and Short Codiac, by George Wharton Edwards, 
and Notes of a Professional Exile, by E. S. Nadal; each $1.00. 


A New Cook Book, 


Just published by The Century Co., will be bought at once by 
every good housekeeper. It has everything in it you want; re- 
ceipts for all parts of the country (‘‘ New England Kitchen," by 
Susan Coolidge) ; inexpensive dishes as well as costly ones; all 
rules in precise language, with definite measurements and time. 
Economy and the resources of the average kitchen kept in mind. Chapters on Serv- 
ing, Suggestions, Emergencies, etc.—each one worth the price of the book. The 
illustrations are a marvel. They are photographs of the dishes described (150 in all)-— 
they show you exactly how the dish should look when served. 600 pages, unique 
binding for the kitchen. Send $2.00 in check or money-order to The Century Co., 
Union Square, New York, for a copy of The Century Cook Book. 


"Jack Ballister’s Fortunes 








By PHILIP ATKINSON, 
‘Fruity Ubustreted. 140 pages prue b 50 


Peete 
THE CENTURY CO. wT. 




















For Boys and Girls. 


(Adi richly illustrated). Jack Ballister’s Fortunes, a 
new book, by Howard Pyle, with the author's illustra- 
tions ($2.00); A Boy of the First Empire, a story-life 
of Napoleon, by Elbridge S. Brooks ($1.50); The 
Horse Fair, famous horses of history and mythology, by 
James Baldwin ($1.50) ; Chris and the W onderful Lamp, 
a delightful Arabian-Nights story, by Albert Stearns 
($1.50); Hero Tales from American History, by Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot 
Lodge, descriptions of famous battles and of American heroes ($1.50) ; a new Brownie 
Book, The Brownies Through the Union, by Palmer Cox; four other Brownie 
Books, all full of pictures and amusing to young and old (each $1.50); Bound Vol- 
umes of St. Nicholas for the past year, bound in two parts; a thousand pages and as 
many pictures ($4.00). 

Books by Mary Mapes Dodge. 

Donald and Dorothy, a new edition of 
this popular story-book for 
young folks ($1.50); The 
Land of Pluck, stories about 
Holland, ($1.50); When 
Life is Young, verses for boys 
and girls ($1.25). 





By Howard Pyle, 


me ee re me oe 
Pillicted by THE CENTURY CO. 











The Century Book 
for Young Americans. 

A standard book in homes and schools 
—200 engravings. The story of the gov- 
ernment, by Elbridge S. Brooks, with 
preface by General Horace Porter. Con- 
taining information which every Ameri- 
can boy and girl should have, describ- 
By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. ing, in ve es the trip of a party of 

Lady Jane, illustrated by  hoys and girls to Washington, and what 
Birch; $1.50; Toinette’s they learned there. 
Philip, $1.50. 





Other Books for Boys and Girls, 


published by The Century Co., are by Charles F. Lummis, Oliver Herford, Peter 
Newell, Walter Camp, Brander Matthews, Joel Chandler Harris, Tudor Jenks, W. 





©. Stoddard, Maurice Thompson, Charles E, Carryl, and others. 


Send to The Century Co., Union Square, New York, for a copy of the “Fortrait Catalogue.” 


Ask to see the Century Co.'s books at the stores. 
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SCHECEHE Se eLESeeeeeESEeTes 
BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er’srisk. Single copies ten cents, — f 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. ? 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given, Two wecks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints.—-Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact. 


Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 24 Class Matter, 





Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

V class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 

Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 8. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas, Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 8. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Geo, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co,, 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor, Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co ,96 sth Ave, 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J] Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle, 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane, 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote frem New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 


—___—_—_ 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 








PERSONAL SERVICES 





MR, ROBERT GRINNEN, 

A New York clubman, having an excellent tailor, 
hosier and haberdasher, would make purchases in 
New York for out of towa men. Communications 
answered promptly. 

160 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 





MISS HELEN MERRITT, 


Shopping by mail. Commissions of all kinds 
execute! promptly and seasonably. Correspondence 
invited. Orders for art embroidery a specialty, 


110 East 46TH STREET, NEw YORK 


Pianist will play best pianoforte music (Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt), as well as novelties, operatic or ora- 
torio selections for music-lovers, students, invalids 
and others interested in music. For terms and par- 
ticulars, address C. A., care Vogue. 








ALIDA CRAIG 


He first instalment is given 
in this number of a nov- 
ellette that will continue 

for several weeks under the title 
of Alida Craig. The author, 
Miss Polly King, is favorably 
known as a writer of many verses 
and short articles that have ap- 
peared in Vogue, and this story is 
cordially recommended to readers 
as of exceptional excellence in its 
local color, itscharacterizations and 
its sustained interest. Heretofore 
Vogue’s short stories have been 
concluded in one or two numbers, 
and it was decided to publish this 
of greater length in view of hav- 
ing acquired in it one of so much 
greater merit than most novels of 
the day. It may be well to add 
that the short stories which 
contribute so largely to Vogue’s 
attractiveness have always been 
selected with the utmost care, and 
will continue to be a conspicuous 
feature. A Rose-Leaf Princess, 
in this number, certainly chal- 
lenges comparison, as a skilful bit 
of dainty composition, with any- 
thing in current fiction. 


COAT-ARMOR 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Rom this date all heraldic 
and genealogical letters to 
be answered under coat- 

armor correspondence, without 
charge, will be limited in space— 
for each surname inquired about— 
to one-third of acolumn. As there 
are a large number of answers 
awaiting publication, they must 
appear in the order of the receipt 
of the questions, and those who 
desire an illustration of their arms 
to appear in Vogue will remit one 
dollar with the request. 

For special research a fee is re- 
quired. 

A pedigree of fifteen genera- 
tions, with such coat-armors as 
appear with the various surnames, 
will be prepared for a fee of 
twelve dollars. 

For more extensive work, in- 
cluding a plate of arms in color— 
the fee is twenty dollars. Pen-and- 
ink drawings sent on request. 

For large coat-armors, illumi- 
nated and properly framed, the fee 
is twenty-five dollars. 

For lineal pedigree, on parch- 
ment, with all armor illuminated, 
the fee is fifty dollars. 

No extra charge for foreign re- 
search. 

Coat-armor questions, await- 


ing reply, as opportunity presents, 
have been received in relation to 
the following families : 

Gardner 

Norwood. 

West. 

Willard (addenda). 

Jason (addenda). 

Brearley (addenda). 

Paddock. 

Stanley. 

Wendall. 

Fitz Simons, 

S a very large number of 
subscriptions expire in 
December, subscribers are 

asked to forward their remittances 
for renewals at their earliest con- 
venience to prevent delay in mak- 
ing the necessary changes on the 


mailing lists. 





DIED 


Ncran Livingston, son of Heary L. Livingston, 
A on Wed,, 27 Nov., at Livingston Manor. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Griffin—Thornton. 
Hawley-Brown. 
Hunt-Wood. 
Jenkins-Andrews. 
Mason-Leach. 
Merrick-Ramsay. 
Steele-Gwynne. 
Sylvester—Albright. 
W hite-Mitchell. 
Wilson-A bel, 

W yndham-Palmer, 


Miss Jeannette T. Griffin to Mr. George H. Thorn- 
ton. Muss Griffin is the daughter of Mrs, Wilbur 
Ellis Griffin, and niece of Mrs, J. Frederick Morton. 

Miss Ethel Hawley to Mr. George W. Brown, 
Miss Hawley is the daughter of the late Francis Law- 
rence Hawley. Mr. Brown is the son of Mr. Earl 
Brown, from Phila. 

Miss Ethel Hunt to Mr, Gilbert Congdon Wood. 
Miss Hunt is the daughter of the late Seth Bliss Hunt. 
Mr. Wood is a son of Mr. William H.S, Wood, of 
this city. 

Miss Caroline Jenkins to the Rev. W. G, Andrews. 
Miss Jenkins is the daughter of the late Rear 
Admiral Jenkins, U.S. N. 

Miss Harriet Estelle Mason to Mr. John Perrigo 
Leach, Miss Mason is the daughter of Col. William 
B. Mason, of New Jersey. 

Miss Catherine Merrick to Mr. Martin Ramsay. 
Miss Merrick is the daughter of the late Richard 
Merrick. Mr. Ramsay is a son of Admiral Ramsay, 
U.S. N., and nephew of Gen, Martin T. McMahon, 

Miss Helen Steele to Mr Edward Gwynne. Miss 
Steele is the daughter of Mr. Franklyn Steele, of 
Wash., D.C. Mr. Gwynne is a nephew of Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

Miss Jennie Sylvester to Mr. H. Charles Albright. 
Miss Sylvester is the daughter of Mr. Lewis Sylvester, 

Miss Grace R. White to Mr. J. Percy Mitchell. 
Miss W hite is the daughter of Dr. John S, White, of 
this city. 

Miss Grace de Groot Wilson to Mr. Henry Charles 
Abel. Miss Wilson is the daughter of Mr. Harrison 
S. Wilson. 

Miss Zoé Marguerite de Vanthrin Wyndham to Mr. 
Walter Launt Palmer, Miss Wyndham is the 
daughter of the late Horace Wyndham, of the Castle 
Corkemouth, England, and ward of Sir Lambert 
Playfair. Mr. Palmer is from Albany, N. Y. 


WEDDINGS 


ARNOLD-CLEMENTS.—Lieut, S$. Benjamin Ar- 
nold, First United States Cavalry, and Miss Lucille 
Rutherford Clements, daughter of Mrs, G. H. 
Clements, were married in St, George’s Church, 
Flushing, L. 1., on Tue.,26 Nov. The Rev. H. D. 
Waller, assisted by the Rev. O. S. Benjamin, offi- 
ciated. Miss Maud Clements was maid of honor. 
The bridesmaids were Miss Ethel Winchester, Miss 
Emily Hicks, Miss Lillie Wood and Miss Cecil 
Miles. Mr. Percy Weir Arnold was best man. The 
ushers were Lieut. Traub, Lieut. Ladue, Lieut. 
Barden, Lieut. Walker, Lieut Threckhold and Lieut. 
Wyse. 

Cowzns-R OOSEVELT.—Lieut.-Commander W. S. 
Cowles, Naval Attaché to the United §tates Embassy 
at London, and Miss Anna Roosevelt, sister of Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt, were married in St. Andrew's 
Church, London, on Mon., 25 Nov. The Hon. John 
Stafford Northcote, Vicar of St. Andrew's Church, 
officiated, Captain de Jedina, Naval Attaché to the 
Austrian Embassy, was best man. Present were 
Baron and Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Lady Edmund 
Fitzmaurice, Ambassador and Mrs. Bayard, Lady 
Florence Perry, Lady Cooper, Admiral and Mrs. 
Renshaw, Lady Priestly, Viscountess Galway, Lady 
Medway, Lady Maitland, Countess of Lovelace, 
Gen. and Mrs. Chapman, United States Consul- 
General Patrick O. Collins and Mrs, Collins, Mr. 
and Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Mr. and Mrs, W, H. 
Maxwell, Mr. and Mrs. Julian Sturges, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gerald Neal, Mr. J. K. Gracie, Mr. J. R. 
Carter, Mr. D, D. Wells and Mr. F. W. Frigaut. 

HALL-REYNOLDS.—Mr. Henry J. 8, Hall, of New 


York, and Miss Alice Tuthills Reynolds, daughte: of 
Mrs. J. S. Reynolds, were married in Trinity 
Church, Elmira, N. Y., on Wed., 27 Nov. ‘I he 
Rev. Dr. George H. McKnight officiated. ‘| he 
bridesmaids were Miss Emma Robinson, Miss H ||, 
Miss Julia Langdon, Miss Catharine Hall and }\is; 
Claudia Stewart. Mr. William H. Hall was bes: 
man. The ushers were Mr. George Campbell, \1;. 
Frederick Churchill, Mr. John R. Van Compen, Mr, 
Edward E. Loomis, Mr. Charles W. Ufford, Mr, 
Samuel R. Van Compen, Mr. Harry Hillard and Mr, 
William M. Ufford. 

JOHNSON-GORMAN.—Mr. Richard Johnson, son 
of the late E. Kurtz Johnson, and Miss Daisy Gor. 
man, daughter of Senator Arthur P. Gorman, of 
Maryland, were married at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Washington, D. C., on Wed., 27 
Nov. Cardinal Gibbons officiated. Mr. Perry 
Johnson was best man. j 

JENKIN3S—-MAURER.—Dr. E. Pearsall Jenkins and 
Miss Ida Katrina Maurer, daughter of Mr. Henry 
Maurer, were married in St. Agnes’s Chapel on 
Wed., 4 Dec. The Rev. Dr. C. De Witt Bridgeman 
officiated. Miss Pussy Dugro was maid of honor. 
‘I he bridesmaids were Miss Madge Goodridge, Miss 
Mabel Robinson, Miss Lillian C. Pearsall, Miss 
Susie Sarles, Miss Viola Parker and Miss Maggie 
Love. Mr. William B. Jenkins was best man. ‘I he 
ushers were Mr. Clifford Maurer, Mr. Frank Roe, 
Mr. George Stiles, Mr. William Pearsall and Dr. 
George Steel. 

K BELER-HASBROUCK.—Mr. John H. Keeler, Jr., 
and Miss Mabel Hasbrouck, daughter of Dr. Stephen 
Hasbrouck, were married in Holy Trinity Church, 
Wed., 27 Nov. The Rev. Dr. C. De Witt Bridge- 
man officiated. Miss Adelaide Keeler was maid of 
honor, The ushers were Mr. George White and Mr. 
Stephen Hasbrouck. 

Lonc-Doty.—Dr. Frank Belknap Long and Miss 
May Mansfield Doty, daughter of Mr, Charles E. 
Doty, were married in the Mount Morris Baptist 
Church on Wed.,27 Nov. The Rev. Dr. Wiiliam 
E. Bitting officiated. Miss Cassandra Doty was 
maid of honor, The bridesmaids were Miss Henri- 
etta Mansfield, Miss Elizabeth Walker, Miss Helen 
C. Doty, Miss Emma Thacker and Miss Madeline J. 
Doty. Mr. Eugene Cochrane was best man. The 
ushers were Mr. John Brevoort, Mr. Frederick Sills, 
Mr. William Christopher and Mr. Charles White. 

MARTINI-THOMAS.—Captain Giulio Martini, of 
the Seventh Royal Artillery, Italian Army, and Miss 
Jaliette Rathbone Thomas, daughter of Mr. Henry 
Theodore Thomas, were married at the residence of 
Archbishop Corrigan on Wed.. 27 Nov. Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, assisted by the Rev. Father Cardella 
and the Rev. Harman. Denny, officiated. Miss Theo- 
dora Thomas was maid of honor, The bridesmaids 
were Miss Marie V. Lathrop, Miss Daisy King, Miss 
Elizabeth Bigelow, Miss Marguerite Scribner, Miss 
Sadie Fraser and Miss May Gray. Mr. Richard S. 
Thomas was best man. The ushers were Count Al- 
berti, of the Italian Consulate, Mr. James Ludlum, 
Mr. E, W. Lancaster and Mr, Harry Holbrook. 

PARRISH-HUNTINGTON.—Mr, Hamilton Parrish 
and Miss Carolyn Huntington, daughter of Mr. B. 
H. Huntington, were married in Brooklyn on Wed., 
27 Nov. The Rev. S. S. Roche officiated. The 
bridesmaids were Miss Ethel Moore and Miss Marion 
Matson. Mr.S, W. Huntington was best man. 

PELL-HAGGERTY-WILLETS.— Mr. Howland Pell- 
Haggerty and Miss Mary Willets, daughter of Mrs. 
Frederick Willets, were married in the Church of the 
Transfiguration on Wed ,27 Nov. The Rev. Reu- 
ben W. Howes officiated. Miss Tatham was maid 
of honor. Mr, Clinton Graham was best man. 

Rops-HENDERSON.— Mr. Nathaniel Thayer 
Robb, son of Mr. J. Hampden Robb, and Miss 
Frances Beatrix Henderson, daughter of Mr. Charles 
R. Henderson, were married in St. Bartholomew's 
Church on Tue., 26 Nov. The Rev. Dr. David H. 
Greer, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Endicott Peabody, 
officiated. The bridesmaids were Miss Cornelia 
Van Rensselaer Robb, Miss Louisa Robb, Miss 
Elizabeth King, Miss Caroline Lee, Miss Janet 
Henderson, Miss Katharine Hoppin, Miss Edith 
Sands and Miss Henrietta Morris. Mr, Horatio 
Hathaway was best man. The ushers were Mr. 
Dexter Blagden, Mr. Robert Shaw Barlow, Mr. 
Edwin B. Bartlett, Mr. Lewis Frothingham, Mr. 
Charles Cummings, Mr. John Harleston Parker, Mr. 
Charles B. Henderson, Jr.; Mr. Robert Saltonstall, 
Mr. Sherwood B. Ives and Mr. L. F H. Betts. 
Present were Mr. and Mrs, Nathaniel Thayer, Mr. 
and Mrs, Eugene Van Rensselaer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Barber, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Livingston, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Thayer, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Alsop King, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Sands, Mr. and 
Mrs, Francis Barlow, Mrs. Alexander Van Rensse- 

laer, Miss Mabel Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Edmund 
Baylies, Mr. and Mrs. William B. Dinsmore, Jr.; 
Mr. and Mrs. George Blagden, Mrs. Schuyler Crosby, 
Miss Angelica Crosby, Mrs. Robert L. Belknap, 
Mrs. Charles T. Barney, Mrs. Howard Clarkson, 
Miss Julia Clarkson, Mrs. Gouveneur Morris, Mrs. 
Brayton Ives, Miss Winifred Ives, Mrs. Walton 
Oakley, Mrs. George Hoffman, Mrs. Benjamin F. 
Lee, Miss Mabel Jones, Miss Anna Peabody, Miss 
Edith Speyers, Miss Gertrude Barclay, Miss Eliza- 
beth Hare, Miss Sarah Erving, Miss Katharine Van 
Rensselaer, Miss Louisa Barlow and Miss Elsie 
Morris. 

STERLING-ROBINSON.—Mr. Paul Sterling, son ot 
Mr. Julian H. Sterling, and Miss Mary Robinson, 
daughter of Mr. John Robinson, were married at the 


« residence of the bride’s sister, Mrs. Walter Kellogg, 


at Bridgeport, Conn.,on Wed.,27 Nov. Miss Anna 
Robinson was maid of honor. Mr. Maxwell Sterling 
was best man. 

Woop-MILLER.—Mr. Allen Howland Wood, o: 
Boston, and Miss Edith Estelle Miller, dauzhter of 
Mr. Theodore K. Miller, were married in the Centra! 
Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, Md., on Tue., 26 
Nov. The Rev. J. T. Smith officiated.’ Miss 
Stanley Miller was maid ofhonor The bridesmaids 
were Miss Mary Latimer, Miss L. B. Yates, Miss 
Elsie Miller, Miss Nellie Hunter, Miss Jennie Hunter 
and Miss A. B. Yates. Mr. Harry Watkins was 
best mian. The ushers were Mr, Elmer Bliss, Mr 
Theodore K. Miller, Jr.; Mr. Daniel Miller, Mr. 
Richard Snowden and Mr. Henry Bell. 


(Continued on page viii.) 
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‘Tt is nearly fifty inches long, 
of fine quality and 
very thick. 
When asked, as | am many 
times a week, how | 
preserve its beauty, my 
reply is always the same: 
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As a hair preserver and beautifier 
| would and do recommend it to ail.’’ 


from a Boston Lady. 


My Complexion. 


“1 find PACKER’S TAR SOAP most ——— 
‘ (Photo. from life. See accompanying letter.) 
It gives 


refreshing and delicious for the bath. 
THIS REMARKABLE HEAD OF HAIR 


one such a sense of exquisite cleanliness. 
\ have used but two cakes and my Skin has is kept in the condition which 
become Soft and Fine, and my Com- has made it famous by 
plexion is greatly improved.” PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 


From a Philadelphia Lady. 
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(Continued from page vi.) 
* WEDDINGS TO COME 


RID ceancckcdhs vendds 4050083 Mon. 9 Dec. 
Coburn—Carter, .... . Thu,, 12 Dec, 
Dwight-Childs .. ee Tue., 19 Dec. 
Von Goutard-Busch............. ...Mon., 16 Dec. 
Jenkine-CRichester, ....cccoscsessee Wed., 11 Dec, 
Jewett-Gray..... ee ...Thu., § Dec, 
MacDuffie-Marbury .. ... Wed., 18 Dec. 
McAlipin-Rocketelier .. . Thu,,12 Dec, 
Ol Tue., 10 Dec, 
Noble-Patterson. mal coo BD BUee § Dec. 
Parckard-Biydenburgh........... . Wed., 11 Dec, 
Schroeder—de Neufvilie . .. Wed., 11 Dec. 
WEI o6kt500 cntdscerecéovess Thu., 12 Dec. 


Cospurn-CARTER.—Mr. H. Coburn and Miss 
Leonard Carter, daughter of Mr. R. K. Carter, will 
be married in the Madison Avenue Episcopal Church 
on Thu.,12 Dec. The Rev. Dr. Jones wil officiate, 
The maid of honor wiil be Miss Jackson. The 
bridesmaids will be Miss Georgie Scott and Miss 
Estelle Arnold. Mr. Kenyon will be best man, 

Jewett-Gray.—Mr. Charles Jewett and Miss 
Josephine Mount Gray, daughter or Mr. Bryce Gray, 
will oe married at the residence of the bride's parents, 
554 Fifth Avenue, on Thu, 5 Dec. The Rev. Dr. J. 
Wesley Brown will officiate. Mr. Edward H, Jewett 
will be best man. 

MacDurrig-MARBURY.—Mr. Rufus Leighton 
MacDuffie and Miss Isabella Graham Marbury, 
daughter of Mrs. Francis Ferdinand Marbury, will 
be married in the Church of the Incarnation on 
Wed.,18 Dec. The Rev. William Grosvenor will 
officiate. Miss Mabel Sard will be maid of honor. 
The bridesmaids will be Miss Eunice Ives, Miss 
Emily Hoffman, Miss Helen Hay, Miss Swan and 
Miss Martha Brown. Mr. Jacob Wendell, Jr., will 
be best man. The ushers will be Mr, Evert Jansen 
Wendell, Mr. George Blagdon, Jr.; Mr. James A. 
Parker, Mr. Stacy C. Richmond, Mr, Thomas W. 
Slocum, Mr, William A, Greer, Mr. Benjamin P. 
Cheney, Mr. John Porter Denison, Mr. Altred Page 
Emmons and Mr. Robert Eames Faulkner. 

McALPiIN—ROCKEFELLER.—Dr, D. Hunter McAI- 
pin and Miss Emma Rockefeller, daughter of Mr. 
William Rockefeller, will be married at the residence 
of the bride’s parents, Rockwood Hall, Tarrytown, 
N. Y.,on Thu,, 12 Dec. 

Miv_is—-Wiicox.—Mr, John Fraser Mills, Jr., and 
Miss Lillian Wilcox, daughter of Mr. Josiah North 
Wilcox, wil be married in the Presbyterian Church, 
Port Chester, N. Y., on Tue., 10 Dec. 

MexRxCUR-BURNeTT.—Mr, Robert Jewett Mercur 
and Miss Catharine Burnett, daughter ot Gen. Henry 
Laurence Burnett, will be married at Canandaigua, 
N, Y., early in Jan, 

NosLe-PATTERSON.—Mr. Herbert Noble and 
Miss Eisie Randolph Patterson, daughter of Mr. 
james A. Patterson, will be married in St. Thomas’s 
Church on Thu ,5 Dec. The Rev. Dr. J. Wesley 
Brown will officiate. Miss Olive Ross will be maid 
ot honor, The bridesmaids will be Miss Sadie Crane, 
Miss Mary Knapp, Miss Effie Mason, Miss Florence 
Eilbeck, Miss Laura MacGregor and Miss Mary 
Bosher. Mr. Frederick R. Coudert, jr., will be best 
man, The ushers wiil be Mr. Charles King Morrison, 
Mr. Percy Stewart, Mr. William H. Noble, Mr. 
Frank Thornton Arms, Mr, Frank H. Patterson, 
Mr. Frank Barker, Mr. John W. Houston and Mr, 
Hampton D. Ewing. 

SCHROEDER-DE NEUFVILLE.—Mr. J. Langdon 
Schroder, son of the late Francis Schroeder, and Miss 
Juliette de Neufville, daughter of Mr. Jules de Neuf- 
ville, will be married at the residence of the bride’s 
parents on Wed., 11 Dec, The Rev. Dr. Henry Y. 
Satterlee will officiate. The bridesmaids will be Miss 
May Neeser, Miss Eitizabeth Jackson, Miss Amy 
Lawrence, Miss Edith Devereux Clapp, Miss Hen- 
rietta Schroeder and Miss M. de Neufville. Mr. 
Wainwright Parish will be best man. The ushers 
will be Mr, John Neeser, Mr. Henry Schroeder, Mr. 
Stockton Beekman Colt, Mr. A. H. Parker, Mr. M. 
Luguire and Mr. Kenneth Robinson. 

Watts-MottT.—Mr, Stephen K, Watts, son of 
Dr. Robert Watts, and Miss Nellie Mott, daughter 
of Mr. John O, Mott, will be married at the residence 
of the bride's parentson Thu., 12 Dec. The Rev. 
Dr, Charles L. Thompson, assisted by the Rev, Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, will officiate, 


DANCES 


The first assembly will be at the Waldorf on 
Thu, eve.,9 Jan. Mr. Elisha Dyer, Jr., will lead the 
cotillon, Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Mrs, William W atts Sherman and Mrs. William A. 
Duer will receive, Patronesses are Mrs. Astor, Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor, Mrs, August Belmont, Mrs, Isaac 
Bell, Mrs. James Abercrombie Burden, Mrs. Lloyd 
Brice, Mrs. Edmund L Baylies, Mrs. Walliam 8. 
Cowles, Mrs, Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. S. Van 
Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs, William Bayard Cutting, 
Mrs. James Cross, Mrs. Butler Duncan, Miss Margaret 
Chandler, Mrs. James G. K. Duer, Mrs, Francis 
Delafield, Mrs. William A. Duer, Mrs, Elbridge T. 
Gerry, Mrs. Ogden Goelet, Mrs. Samuel S. Howland, 
Mrs. John Hare, Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Jr.; Mrs, Fred- 
erick KR. Jones, Mrs. Luther Kountze, Miss Louisa 
L. Kane, Mrs. Lorillard, Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg, 
Mrs, Benjamin F, Lee, Mrs, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Mrs, Robert B. Minturn, Mrs, Levi P. Morton, Mrs, 
A. Newbold Morris, Mrs, Ward McAllister, Mrs. 
Charles H. Marshall, Mrs. Charles A. Post, Mrs, 
Frederic de Peyster, Mrs, William E, Rogers, Mrs. 
J. Hampden Robb, Mrs. Schemerhorn, Mrs. Sheidon, 
Mrs. W. Watts Sherman, Mrs. William Douglas 
Sloane, Mrs, James Russell Soley, Mrs. Henry A. C. 
Taylor, Mrs, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. Sidney 
Webster, Mrs. Arthur Wellman, Miss Whitney and 
Mrs. John C. Wilmerding. 

Mrs. Walter S. Gurnee will give a cotillon at her 
town house, 8 E. 33d St.,on Fri. eve., 13 Dec , tor 
her daughters, Miss Bell Gurnee and Miss Lucy 
Gurnee, 

Mrs. Henry Lewis Morris will give a dance ‘on 
Thu., 19 Dec., at her house, 12 W 53d St., for 
her neice, Miss Anna Rutherfurd Peabody, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs, Arthur }, Peabody, 

Mrs Franklin Bartlett will give a dance at Sherry’s 
on Wed., 18 Dec,, for her daughter, Miss Bertha 
King Bartlett. 


The first of a series of five dances, to be given at 
the kssex Co, Country Club, at Orange, N. J., was 
on Fri, eve.,29 Nov. A number of guests went out 
from New York, Receiving were Mrs. T.H. Pow- 
ers Farr, Mrs, Oi.ver 5. Carter, Mrs, Charles A, Ster- 
ling, Mrs. Charlies B. Yardley, Mrs. John Pettitt, 
Mrs, William Barr and Mrs, Cyrus F, Loutrell. 
Present were Mr. and Mrs, Henry A. Potter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward C. Babcock, Mr. and Mrs M. E. 
smith, Col. and Mrs. George E. P. Howard, Mrs. 
Rovert Ward, Mr. and Mrs. Richard M. Dyer, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Newton Foster, Mrs, William Leonard, 
Mr. and Mrs, Charlies Hathaway, Mrs, Thomas F, 
Kingman, Mrs, J. Bradshaw, Mr. and Mrs, Henry 
Graves, Miss Georgiana Wilmerding. Miss Mary 
Robinson, Miss Heien Page, Mr. Frederic Freling- 
huysen, Mr. Perey Grifin and Mr, Edward H, 
Graves. 

The first meeting of Mrs. Benjamin F. Church's 
Dancing Class was on Fri, eve., 29 Nov., at sherry’s. 
Mr. Alexander Hadden led thecotillon. Receiving 
were Mrs, Benjamin Church, Mrs, Frederic Good- 
ridge, Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish Morris and Mrs. Walton 
Oakley. Present were Miss Alice Sands, Miss Edith 
Hollins, Miss Ethel Hitchcock, Miss Helen Clarkson, 
Miss Elsie Cleveland, Miss Francis de Peyster, Miss 
Evelyn Sloane, Miss Dorothy Schieffelin, Miss Marion 
Coffin, Miss Angelica Church, Miss Madelaine Cut- 
ting, Miss Matnilde Van Rensselaer, Miss Mary 
Bowers, Miss Sarah Thompson, Mr. Grosvenor 
Goodndge, Mr. Henry Wilmerding, Mr. Rogers 
Bacon, Mr. J. Searle Barclay, Mr. Lawrence Atter- 
bury, Mr, William F, Beekman, Mr. J. Frederic Pier- 
son, Mr. Robert Livingston, Mr. Louis Smith, Mr. 
Wiliam Allexander Smith, Mr. Raymond Lefferts, 
Mr. Seton Jerons, Mr. Reese Crocker, Mr. Savage 
Clay, Mr. Leonidas Westervelt, Mr. Theodore 
Janeway, Mr. Philip Kearney and Mr. William 
Patterson. 

A series of three subscription dances, to meet at 
Sherrys on the evenings ot 16 Dec,,6 Jan. and 20 
Jan., have been organized by Mrs, Henry Brevoort 
Kane, Mrs, George Trowbridge and Mrs. Archibald 
A. Watson, There are about 125 members. 

The first of two subscription dances to be given at 
Sherry’s will be on Tue., 10 Dec. Patronesses are 
Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, Mrs. John T. Hall, Mrs. 
Charles S. Abercrombie, Mrs. James A. Burden, Mrs. 
T. Streatfield Clarkson, Mrs. Jules de Neutville, Mrs. 
Frederic J. de Pepster, Mrs, Denning Duer, Mrs. 
Frederic Goodridge, Mrs. George Hoffman, Mrs. 
Edward Renssaeler Jones, Mrs. Charles Carroil 

Jackson, Mrs. John Austin Morrison, Mrs. Edward 
Leverich, Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, Mrs. John G. 
Neeser, Mrs. Lawrence Wells and Mrs. John D. 
Wood. 
RECEPTIONS 


Abbe, Dr. and Mrs. Robert, 11 W. soth St., Mon., 
z Dec. 

Barnes, Mrs. John S.,22 E. 48th St., Sat., 30 

ov, 

Brown, Mrs. Vernon H., 20 W. 33d St., Mon., 
25 Nov, 

Cleveland, Mrs. Clement, 59 W. 38th St., 
Wed., 4 Dec. and Wednesdays in Jan. 

Chappell, Mrs, Franklin, 7 E. 55th St., Tue., 3 
Dec, 

Kirkham, Mrs, 
Tue. till March, 

Lee, Mrs. John Lawrence, 21 W. 17th {St., Sat., 
30 Nov. 

Neilson, Mrs, Frederick, too 5th Ave., Mon., 2 
Dec, 

Norrie, Mrs. Gordon, 17 E, 41st St., Tue., 3 Dec. 

Shepard, Mr. Henry, Fanwood, N. J., Mon., 25 
Nov, 

Scott, Mrs. James, 590 5th Ave., Wed., 26 Nov. 

Van Norden, Mr. Warner, 16 W. 48th St., Sat., 
30 Nov, 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert Abbe gave a reception on 
Mon., 2 Dec., to Mr. and Mrs. Hall Caine, at 11 W. 
goth St. 

Mrs. John S. Barnes gave a reception, at 22 E, 48th 
St, on Sat., 30 Nov., to introduce her daughter, Miss 
Cornelia R. Barnes. Receiving were Miss Edith 
Barnes, Miss King, Miss Christine Baker, Miss 
Eunice Ives, Miss Frances Ives, Miss Esther Hoppin, 
Miss Edith Sands, Miss Constance Parsons, Miss 
Emily Baker and Miss Charlotte Baker. 

Mrs, Vernon H. Brown gave a reception on Mon., 
25 Nov., at 20 W. 33d St., to Mrs. Craige, the 
authoress. 

Mrs. Clement Cleveland gave areception on Wed., 
4 Dec., at sg W. 38th St., to introduce her daughter, 
Miss Elsie Cleveland. Mrs, and Miss Cieveland will 
receive on Wednesdays in January. 

Mrs. Walter Franklin Chappell gave a reception 
at 7 E. sth St., on Tue., 3 Dec., to introduce Miss 
Graves. 

Mrs. Augustus Kirkham and the Misses Kirkham 
will receive on Tuesdays until March, at the Hotel 
Netherland, 

Mrs, John Lawrence Lee gave a reception on Sat., 
30 Nov., at 21 W. 17th St., to introduce her daugh- 
ter. Miss Margaret Lee. Receiving were Miss Maud 
Livingston, Miss Edith Evans, Miss Katherine Duer, 
Miss Helen Saunders, Miss Caroline Lee, Miss Liv- 
ingston and Miss Amy Lawrence. 

Mrs, Frederick Neilson gave a reception on Mon., 
2 Dec., at 100 Fifth Ave., to introduce her daughter, 
Miss Belle Neilson. 

Mr. Henry Shepard gave a reception on Mon., 25 
Nov., at his country seat, Fanwood, N, J., to intro- 
duce his daughter, Miss Daisy Shepard. Mrs. Will- 
iam Jay Schieffelin received. 

Mrs. James Scott gave a reception 26 Nov. at 590 
Fifth Ave., in honor of her daughter and son-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs, J. Alston Cabell. 

Mrs, Norrie and the Misses Norrie gave a recep- 
tion on Tue , 3 Dec., at 17 E. 41st. St., for Mr. and 
Mrs. Lanfear 

Mr. Warner Van Norden gave a reception on Sat., 
30 Nov,, at 16 W. 48th St., to introduce his daughter, 
Miss Cora Langdon Van Norden. 


Augustus, Hotel Netherland, 


RECEPTIONS TO COME 


Barrow Mrs, John Wylie, 102 W. 75th St., Thu., 
5, 12 Dec. 

Bull, Mrs, William L., 31 W. 47th St., Wed., 11 
Dec. 

Bishop, Mrs. Edwin Livingston, 6 E. 38th St., 
Mon. till March. 
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Champney, Mrs. J. Wells, 96 Fifth Ave., Thurs- 
days. 

Duer, Mrs. Denning, at Sherry’s, Sat., 7 Dec. 

Foote, Mrs. Charles B., 10 W. 46th St., Fri., 27 
Dec. 

Gallaudet, the Misses, 114 W. 13th St., Wed. till 
Lent. 

Hurry, Mrs. Edmand Abdy,113 E.38th St., Thu., 

Dec. 

Knight, Mrs. Charles H., 147 W. 37th St., Sat., 7 
Dec. 

Low, Mrs. Joseph T., 18 E. goth St., Sat., 7 Dec. 

Livingston, Mrs. Henry B., 18 W. roth St., Sat. 
7 Dec. 

Norrie, Mrs. Gordon, 17 E. 41st St., Tue., 10 Dec. 

Pheips, Mrs. Charles, 22 E, 324 St., Sat., 7, 21 
Dec. 

Peck, Mrs. Ernest, Tue., 10 Dec. 

Robinson, Mrs. John A.,15 E. 22d St,, Thu., § 
Dec. 

Stokes, Mrs. Anson Phelps, 299 Mad. Ave., Thu., 
§, 11, 18 Dec. 

Soley, Mrs. Russell, 37 E. 2gth St., Fri.,6 Dec. 

Wilmerding, Mrs. Theodore, 38 W. 36th St., 
Mon. in Dec. 

Wood, Mrs. John D., 38 E. 39th St., Sat., 7 Dec. 

Mrs, William Lanman Bull will give a reception at 
31 W. 47th St. on Wed., 11 Dec., tor Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic Bull. 

Mrs, Edwin Livingston Bishop will receive on 
Mondays during the season at 6 E, 58th St. 

Mrs. John Wylie Barrow and the Misses Barrow 
will receive on Thu., § and 12 Dec., at 102 W. 75th 
St. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Wells Champney will receive on 
Thursdays at 36 Fifth Ave, 

Mrs, Denning Duer will give a Thé Dansant on 
Sat.,7 Dec., at 5herry’s, to introduce her daughter, 
Miss Caroline Suydam Duer. 

Mrs. Charles B. Foote will give a reception on 
Fri., 27 Dec., at 10 W. 46th St., to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Frances H. H. Foote. Miss Eisie 
Hottman, Miss Susan Valentine, Miss Marie Champ- 
ney, Miss Grace Pawers, Miss Florence Bryant and 
Miss Susan Owen will receive. 

The Misses Gallaudet will receive on Wed. aft. 
until Lent at 114 W. 13th St. 

Mrs. Edmund Abdy Hurry will give a reception on 
Thu., § Dec., at 113 E. 38th St.,to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Mary Crosby Hurry. 

Mrs. Charles H. Knight will give a reception on 
Sat.,7 Dec., at 147 W. 57th St.,to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Grace KR. Knight. Mrs. Samuel Col- 
gate, Miss Helen Colgate, Miss Katherine Beekman 
Hoppin, Miss f:dith Bishop, the Misses Delafield and 
Miss Esther Hoppin will receive. 

Mrs. Joseph T. Low will give a reception on Sat., 
7 Dec., at 18 E. goth St., to introduce her daughter, 
Miss May Low. Mrs. Low and Miss Low will re- 
ceive on Wednesdays in January. 

Mrs. Henry B. Livingston will give a reception on 
Sat.,7 Dec., at 18 W. 1oth St.,to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Angelica Livingston. 

Mr . Norrie and the Misses Norrie will give the 
second of their receptions on Tue., 10 Dec., at 17 E. 
4ist St. 

Mrs. Charles Phelps will give receptions on Satur- 
days, 7 and 21 of Dec., at 22 E. 32d 5t., to introduce 
her daughter, Miss Ethel Phelps. Mrs. Phelps and 
Miss Phelps will receive on Mondays until Lent. 

Mrs. Ernest H. Peck wil give a reception on 
Tue., 10 Dec., to introduce her daughter, Miss Lou- 
ise Gordon Peck, 

Mrs. John A. Robinson will give a reception on 
Thu., § Dec., at 15 E, 22d St., tointroduce her grand- 
daughter, Miss Forbes- Morgan. 

Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes and Miss Stokes will 
give receptions on 5, 11 and 18 Dec., at 299 Madison 
Ave., tor her daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Sherman Hoyt. : 

Mrs. Norrie and the Misses Norrie, 17 E. 41st St., 
will give the second of their receptions on Tue., 10 

Dec., for Mr. and Mrs. Lantear Norrie, 

Mrs. James Russell Soley will give a reception on 
Friday, 6 Dec., at 37 E. 29th St., to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Una Howland Soley. 

Mrs, Theodore Wilmerding will receive on Mon- 
days in Dec , at 38 W. 36th st. 

Mrs, John D. Wood will give a reception on Sat., 
7 Dec., at 38 E. 39th St., to introduce her daughter, 
Miss Melsa Wood, 


DINNERS 


Mr. Henry Martin Alexander, Jr. ,who married Miss 
Helen Manice on Wed., 4 Dec., gave his farewell 
bachelor dinner at the Calumet Club on Fri. eve., 29 
Nov. Present were Mr. De Forest Manice, Mr. T. 
Warren Bird, Mr. D. D. Casement, Mr, R.T. Town- 
send, Mr. Sherwood Ives, Mr. George M. Gray, Mr. 
Albert Francke, Mr. De Forest Grant, Mr. A. G, 
Murray, Mr. R. K. Townsend, Mr. Malcolm 
Graham, Jr.; Mr. William Manice, Mr, Tracy H. 
Harris, Mr. J. H. Rhoades, Jr.; Mr. Newbold Le 
Roy Edgar, Mr. William Alexander, Mr. F. J, 
Winston and Mr. George Coggili. 

Mr. Gilbert Parker, the English novelist, who will 
marry Miss Vantine to-day, § Dec., gave his farewell 
bachelor dinner at the Lotus Club, on Tue, eve., 3 
Dec. 

Sir Henry Irving will give a dinner at Delmonico’s 
on Sun, eve., 15 Dec. 


MUSICALES 


Mrs. G. V. Hamilton gave a musicale at 65 E. 53d 
St. on Tue. eve., 26 Nov. Mr. Morris Bagby and 
Mr Archibald Crawford sang. 

A musicale and lecture will be given on Wed. 
mor., 1t Dec., at the Waldorf, for the benefit of the 
8th Ward Mission. Mrs Clermont L, Best will 
play, Mr. Archibald Crawford will sing and the 
Countess di Brazza will discuss the “* New Woman.” 
Patronesses are Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer, 
Mrs. John Lyon Gardiner, Mrs. John R. Drexel, 
Mrs, Jordan L. Mott, Mrs. William Rhinelander, 
Mrs. J. Tuckerman Tower, Miss Mary Vanderpoel, 
Mrs. Henry C. Potter, Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey, 
Mrs. J. Watts Kearney, Mrs. Charles McLean and 
Miss Helen Nelson. 

The first concert of the Lenox Choral Society, 
Miss Maud Morgan, leader, will be in the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club Hall, on Fri. eve., 6 Dec. Miss 


Clementine de Vere-Sapio and Mme Camilla Urso 
will sing a duet, written especially for them. 


GOLF 


Ata meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
U. S. Golf Association, 27 Nov., the following clubs 
were elected as allied members: The Baltusrol Go); 
Club, the Paterson Golf Club and the Albany Coun- 
try Club. An application for membership was read 
from the Palmetto Golf Club, of which Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr., is President, but no action was 
taken. 

‘The annual meeting of the U. S. Golf Association 
will be held in February, when a number of changes 
will be made in the constitution and rules ‘I ne 
officers for the following year will be elected, and it 
will be decided on what links the amateur, open and 
women’s championships will be held. There are now 
twelve associate and eight allied clubs in the league. 
The rules state that each associate club shall have 
the right to be represented by two delegates, with 
votes, and each allied by one, without vote. All the 
members, however, meet in the championships on an 
equal footing. 

The most important inter-club foursome match yet 
held in the United States was played at St. Andrew's 
on Thanksgiving Day for the silver cups offered by 
Mr. H. G. Trevor, The best three teams were 
Sands and Stoddart, Park and Ten Eyck, Liver. 
more and Armstrong, who finished 1n the order just 
mentioned. 


W.H. Sands and L. B. Stoddart, St. Andrew’s. 
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J. Park and J. C. Ten Eyck, St. Andrew's. 
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A. L. Livermore and G. E, Armstrong, St. Andrew's. 
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The other teams were W. Starr and G. D. Fowler, 
Phil. Country, who made 217; W. E. Hodgman and 
Alex. Moffat, St. Andrew's, 221; J. K. Chadwick 
and A. E. Paterson, Richmond County Country 
Club, whose score was 222°; Jasper Lynch and Dr. 
Paul Kimball, Lakewood Golf Club, 223; H. G. 
Trevor and Fred, Betts, Shinnecock Hills, 226; G. 
T. Rice and M. J. Henry, Brookline Country Club, 
226; G. R. Tailor and B. T. De Garmendia, St. 
Andrew's, 234; J. M. Knapp and K. L. Cuthbert, 
St. Andrew's, 250; H. K. Winthrop, Jr., and Fred. 
Havemeyer withdrew after making 18 holes, as did R. 
Robertson and W. H., Betts, of the Shinnecock Hills 
Club. 

At the Orange Mountain Golf Club on Thanks- 
giving day the inter-club tournament was wen by 
Richard Colgate, of the Essex Co, Country Club, with 
a score of 92, handicap 12, net 80, for three times 
around the six-hole course. 

At the Montclair Golf Club the woman’s prize, a 
set of golf clubs, was won by Miss Edith Owen, who 
made net 97, handicap of eight, playing nine holes. 
Paul Harrison won the men’s tournament, doing 
eighteen holes in 140, handicap, of ten, net 130, 

At Knollwood the cup offered by Mrs. M, F. 
Reynal was won by G. F. Lirth, with a handicap ot 
70, net score 193 tor 36 holes. The best scratch 
score was made by Mr. Van Etten, Ig. 

At the new links of the South Orange Golf Club a 
match for members only was held on Thanksgiving 
day, and won by F. J. Myers. 

The silver cup offered bythe Paterson Golf Club, 
and open to the members of the Tuxedo Club, was 
won by A. Graham, Paterson Club, score, 85 ; second 
prize, H. C. Knox, Paterson; third by E. Van 
Cortlandt, Tuxedo. 

The mixed foursome at the Country Club of 
Westchester was won by C. B. Mitchell and Mrs. 
M. P. Campbell. 

Mr. James Converse, one of the Governors of the 
Golf Club of Lakewood, has presented a silver cup, 
to be played for under the following conditions : 
Play to take place each Sat. aft. from 1 Dec. to 1 
Apr., inclusive; to become the property of the 
player winning it the greatest number of times ; open 
to members and season subscribers; handicap, medal 
play, 18 holes; handicapping to be done each week 
by the Green Committee. 

The silver cup given by E. C. Sands was played 
for at St. Andrew’s on Sat., 30 Nov. The entries 
were A. L. Livermore, G. E. Armstrong, F. L. 
J. Hoppin, Percy Chubb, H. W. Taft, John Kird, 
H, G. Trevor, C. W. Barnes, F. A. Walthew, Alex. 
Moffat, Horace Russell and W. A. Taylor. A, L. 
Livermore and G. E. Armstrong were paired in the 
match and finished with only a stroke's difference, 
both playing scratch. Scores: 


A. L. Livermore. 
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An eighteen-hole golf course has just been pro- 
jected at Pine Hill, New York. The holes average 
300 yards, and the greens are 30 feet square. The 
course will be in readiness for play in June, The 
patronesses are Mrs, J. C. Maben, Mrs, H. M. 
McCracken, Mrs. H. C. Perkins, Mrs. George Mun- 
roe and Mrs. Henry Morton. Green Committee : 
Henry Samuel Morton, John Campbell Maben, Jr., 
and Seymour Perkins. President, Mrs. Henry C. 
Perkins ; Secretary, N. E. Crosby; Treasurer, D. 
W. Herring. The enrolled membership at present 
is about 60. Applications should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Mr. Crosby, 151 E. 63d St., New York. 


(Continued on page xiv.) 
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WHAT THEY READ 





BY THOMAS HARDY 


JUDE THE OBSCURE, 


pages, in fine type, of this most dreary 

chronicle of small beer, the author con- 
fesses that he has no excuse to offer. ‘* Like 
former productions of this pen,’’ he says in 
this preface, ** Jude the Obscure is simply an 
endeavor to give shape and coherence toa 
series of seemings, or personal impressions, the 
question of their consistency or their discord- 
ance, or their permanence, or their transitori- 
regarded as not of the first 


| a the four hundred and eighty-eight 


ness, being 


" moment.’”’ 


Naturally, in a series of seemings constructed 
on this easy basis but little ** consistency ’’ or 
*€ permanence ’’ is to be demanded, and the 
author’s chief puppets, in fact, move through 
the interminable series of incidents allotted 
them with so little human plausibility about 
them—that if the weary and alienated reader 
follows them to their end, he does so only 
because of a faintly malicious sense of satis- 
faction in their constantly increasing misfor- 
tunes. The theme of the book is the sancti- 
ty of the marriage contract, and Mr. Hardy, 
although he does not venture te say so, evi- 
dently sympathizes with his ill-starred hero 
in the question he puts to himself immedi- 
ately after his first unlucky marriage, whether 
there was not ‘*something wrong in a social 
ritual,’ which compelled him to abide by 
the contract he had just entered into, and 
which threatened to ruin his whole life, 

This question has been stated many times 
in recent works of fiction, and the present 
contribution has no new solution to offer, and 
no new excuses for the exemption of this 
contract from the law of inviolability which 
holds good for all others, even less important 
ones. Rather does the development of its 
workings, as described in this very imaginary 
narrative, tend to manifest excellent reasons 
for the necessity of some hard and fast bond, 
to restrain with its terrors such weakling souls 
as these, whose springs of action are hasty 
impulses, and whose whining appeals to be 
delivered from the discomfort and unhappi- 
ness into which they have heedlessly plunged 
should be considered by neither gods nor men. 

Moreover, this ‘*modern’’ and _ sexual 
theme is treated with that peculiarly British 
heavy-handedness, that tentative aping of 
Parisian bluntness of speech quite without the 
Parisian wit or artistic sense; that uneasy, 
half-ashamed, generally unnecessary reference 
to physical details, done in such a ¢I’d-like- 
to-be-nasty-if-I-dared ’’ way, as to make the 
frankly indecent detail of the Decameron or 
the Thousand and One Nights good literature 
and wholesomely human in contrast to it. 
In some of Mr. Hardy’s former stories he 
has carried this curious combination of awk- 
wardness and ingenuity in a bad cause to such 
a degree as to offend, in a new way, even the 
critical reader of the Parisian literature afore- 
said. In the present instance, side by side 
with this unpleasant influence, runs a vein 
of pessimism and hopelessness that deepens 
still further the depression of the reader, but 
which, in itself, is much more legitimate. 
The doctor who undeftakes to explain the 
character of the little boy, double murderer 
and suicide, to his father, declares that such 
manifestations are *‘the beginning of the 
coming universal wish not to live.’ The 
“tragedy of unfulfilled aims,’’ which the 
author wishes ‘**to point without a mincing 
of words,’’ contributes its share to the gen- 
eral sordidness and gloom, and rises, at its 
termination, to a purely factitious dignity in 
the appropriation for himself, by the misera- 
able Jude, on his deserted deathbed, of the 
magnificent curse of Job: ‘*Let the day 
perish wherein I was born, and the night in 
which it was said, ‘There is a man child 
conceived !’”’ 

The touches of lightness and humor in this 
unnecessary novel are scarce enough, but one 
of them is so fine that it must have been bor- 
rowed from actual occurrence Sue’s old 
aunt is endeavoring to dissuade Jude from 
falling in love with Sue by stories of in- 
fancy: ‘*Why, one day, when she was 
walking into the pond with her shoes and 
stockings off, and her petticoats pulled above 


her knees, afore I could cry out ‘ for shame 
she said, ‘Move on, Aunty! This is no 
sight for modest eyes!’’’ (Harper & 
Brothers. ) 


FETTERED YET FREE. BY ANNIE C, SWAN 


Were it not for the assertion of the pub- 
lishers’s that ** Mrs, Burnett Smith (Annie 
C. Swan) holds much the same place in Eng’ 
land as that held here by the late E. P. Roe,’- 
the reader might have been inclined to rate 
her a little higher, for, although her tale is not 
to be called literature in any sense of the word, 
still, both personages and incidents are a trifle 
less colorless than those in the stories of her 
American prototype. In fact, the book is a 
rather favorable specimen of its class, and is 
likely to interest a wide circle of readers. The 
writer calls it a Study in Heredity, but she 
has failed to make her point, since both the 
faults and the reformation of her principal 
examples are plainly shown to be caused by 
their education and the outside influences 
brought to bear upon them, and not by the 
hereditary taint of the violent-tempered, 
drinking parent whom they both ‘take 
after,’’ but do not imitate. The argument 
of her story tells all the other way. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. ) 


COLLEGE GIRLS. BY ABBE CARTER GOODLOE 


The lady whose acquaintance her readers 
first made some years ago as Abbe Carter 
Goodloe, has done for Wellesley something 
of the same work as Mr. Bees and others 
have done for their respective colleges, and if 
her book lacks somewhat of the spirit and 
** go ’’ which distinguished similar chronicles 
of purely masculine institutions, the fault must 
be laid not at.the door of the author, who has 
done her work in a vivacious, sympathetic 
and amusing style, but to the differing con- 
ditions which deprive feminine college life of 
some of the ingredients which contribute to 
the interest and excitement of similar tales 
relating to the masculine prototype. Life at 
Wellesley seems to be made up of work, fun 
and flirting ; in the case of her brother uni- 
versities, fighting must be added to the list, 
for sad as it may seem, unregenerate humanity 
dearly loves a row, and it is the absence of the 
apparent possibility of this which excludes 
from these pleasant, if rather girly, girly 
stories, a good deal of dash and sparkle they 
might otherwise possess. Miss Rose and 
Time and Tide are the best of the collection, 
but Mr. Gibson has hardly done full justice 
to his opportunities for portraying pretty girls. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 


A MADEIRA PARTY. BY Ss. WEIR MITCH- 


ELL, M. D. 


It is infinitely refreshing in these days of 
bustle and hurry to come upon such a lei- 
surely little sketch as the one which gives its 
name to this charming little volume. As 
dainty as Leigh Hunt, as human as the 
Noctes Ambrosianae, as discursive as the 
Compleat Angler, it disputes the palm 
with its book-mate, A Little More Burgundy, 
which is a stirring tale of danger and escape 
during the terror, as good in its way as the 
placid picture of the old school gentlemen over 
their wine. (The Century Co. ) 


PATRICIA, A SEQUEL TO TWO BAD BROWN 
EYES. BY MARIE ST, FELIX 


The title of this book is sufficiently de- 
scriptive for most readers, and it is only nec- 
essary to say of it that, although it is not of 
the type usually called immoral, it is a chron- 
icle of cold and calculating wickedness likely 
to do more harm than a dozen so-called 
French novels. (The Merriam Company.) 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE STORY. 
MAARTENS 


BY MAARTEN 


While this story does not seem to us quite 
up to the level of previous works of this 
Dutch author, who writes such perfect Eng- 
lish, it is certainly an interesting book, and 
deserves respect for the way in which he has 
presented the question of an equal law of 
purity for the sexes, dealing with it through 
the rather exaggerated and Quixotic notions of 
a quaint old maid, so that the reader cannot 
fail to see the real reasonableness which un- 
derlies her fantastic requirements. As _ is 
usual in his books, the pictures of Dutch vil- 
lage life are interesting, if not enticing. 
( United States Book Co. ) 





A GROUP OF REPRINTS 


THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. BY **Q”’ 


THE STICKET MINISTER, BY S. R. CROCKETT,. 
MACMILLAN AND CO,’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY 


PEOPLE WE PASS. BY JULIAN RALPH. HAR- 


PER AND BROTHERS 


THE COMEDY OF SENTIMENT. BY DRe MAX 
NORDAU, F. TENNYSON NEELY 


Both these late numbers of Macmillan’s 
neat and well-printed paper edition are wel- 
come, and both are already so well and widely 
known as to need little comment. The writer, 
who chooses to call himself **Q,’’ has done 
for Cornwall what Blackmore has done for 
Devon, Hardy for ‘* Wessex’’ (which, 
though masquerading under an assumed namer 
is none the less a real county), Barrie foe 
‘*Thrums,’’ and what the indefatigable 
Baring-Gould is in process of doing, seemingly 
for every county in England, and ‘* Q’s’’ work 
is by no means the worst of the list. 

As for the Sticket Minister, every one has 
his or her own opinion of that, which it were 
now in vain to try to alter. 

Mr. Ralph’s People, too, are pretty widely 
known through their appearance in the pages 
of Harper’s Magazine. The only ones new to 
us are the household at ‘* Mudder’s,’’. made 
known in the story called *‘ Low Dutch and 
High,’’ and they are quite as delightful in 
their way as any previous acquaintances. 

Of our old friends, our own favorite has al- 
ways been Dutch Kitty’s White Slippers ! 
though the Lineman’s Wedding, which seems 
the most widely impossible of all, and is prob- 
ably almost literally true, is also a good story. 
But they are all good, and redolent of that 
city, beloved of its inhabitants, of which Mr. 
Ralph asserts that in some kind of weather 
‘¢a blind New Yorker can smell where he 
is.”” 

Of the last book on this list it need only be 
said that the sole excuse for its rescue from 
deserved oblivion, was the probability of its 
selling well after its successor, Degeneration, 
had made its author famous. It differs from 
French books of a similar class as German 
‘*comedy’’ and ‘*sentiment’’ of this kind 
differ from their French prototypes, namely, 
in the lack of any delicacy of expression, and 
in a consequent coarseness. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to see why either word should have been 
applied to a singularly gross chronicle of illicit 
love, wherein the purely animal side is dwelt 
upon and exalted to undue importance as the 
prime factor of human action. The literary 
merits ef the story are nil. 


THE ART INTEREST 


EXCEEDING USEFULNESS OF THE FINE ARTS 
FEDERATION DEMONSTRATED IN THE CASE 
OF THE HEINE MONUMENT CONTROVERSY 
—MONUMENT TO COMMEMORATE THE 
ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD OF THE CIVIL 
WAR LIKELY TO TAKE THE FORM 
OF A SHAFT AND BE PLACED 
AT RIVERSID[ DRIVE AND 
SEVENTY-SECOND 
STREET— 


MR. SIMMONS’S AMAZING EXPLANATION OF THE 
SYMBOLISM OF HIS DECORATIONS ON THE 
WALLS OF THE COURT OF OYER AND TERMINER 
—THE CONTEMPLATED PURCHASE OF TURNER'S 
ST. MARK’S PLACE, VENICE, FOR THE METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


He controversy over the erection of the 

I Heine Monument in this city fur- 
nishes an excellent instance of the 

difficulty of getting a definite, authoritative 
judgment on a work of art, and the great 
necessity for just such an artistic Court of 
Appeal as the Fine Arts Federation. The 
emphatic rejection by the Sculpture Society — 
to whom the matter was referred by the Board 
of Park Commissioners—of this immense 
German memorial work has been, naturally, 
promptly contested by all those misguided 
German-Americans who have been raising 
subscriptions and running a fair for its erec- 
tion, seconded by various lesser, dissatisfied 
artis:s, such as the author of the Greeley 
statue at Thirty-third Street and Broadway. 
But against the verdict of such a body as the 
Fine Arts Federation, formed by selected dele- 





gates from all the more important organiz.- 
tions of painters, sculptors and architects 

this city, it will be impossible to protest wi 
any effect in such cases as this, and the sou: 
artistic judgment of the community may 

expected to have henceforth an official repr:- 
sentative before whose authority even such 
opinionated layman as the honorable Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States w 

yield. 

In the matter of the Heine memorial, th 
cursory reader of the daily papers would be a 
to assume that the Germans were unanimous 
in their advocacy of their gigantic Lorelei and 
mermaid fountain, whereas many of them. are 
strongly opposed to its perpetuation in the city 
streets, some of them on artistic grounds, and 
some on the narrower ones that Heine was not 
a representative of German literature, but 
rather a Jew and a Frenchman. 

The Council of the Fine Arts Federation 
has taken action on the subject of the erection 
of a monument to ‘* commemorate the illus- 
trious dead ’’ of the Civil War, according to 
the appropriation of the Legislature, and has 
recommended to the Mayor and his advisors 
that this monument be placed, not at the 
Plaza entrance to Central Park, where the 
great hotels would inevitably dwarf its propor- 
tions, but rather at the southern end of River- 
side Drive, at Seventy-second Street. It is 
thought that this structure may take the form 
of a shaft, rather than of an arch, as at first 
proposed. 

The Architectural League, at its commem- 
orative meeting of the late Richard M. Hunt, 
this month, appointed a committee to consider 
the drawing made by this distinguished archi- 
tect many years ago for proposed gateways to 
Central Park ; but it is not very probable that 
any definite action will be taken in this 
direction. 

Municipal and mural art seem to be acquir- 
ing new importance in our midst. The Com- 
missioners for the erection of public buildings 
in Philadelphia announce in a circular to 
artists that the city has appropriated $5,000 to 
cover the expenses of a competition for mural 
and other decorative paintings in the new 
City Hall, the sum of $3,000 being offered 
for the best design, with the probability of 
receiving the commission to execute the 
work ; $1,000 for the second best, and $750 
for the third best design. 

Mr. Simmons’s completed paintings on 
the wall of the Court of Oyer and Terminer 
in this city, were duly presented to the mu- 
nicipality on 18 Nov., with appropriate cere- 
monies—including a flippant speech by Mr. 
Choate, and a timid one by the Mayor on 
American Art. Mr. Simmons’s explana- 
tion of the ** cold symbolism ”’ ‘of his judicial 
decoration was rather curious—his figure of 
Justice being intended to be strictly ‘* Chris- 
tian’? and ‘*American,’’ and the bronze 
doors behind her being ‘symbols of the mys- 
tery behind coors, such as Bluebeard’s chamber 
and the Temple of Janus, and also to show 
the doubt and uncertainty that every court- 
room possesses.”” 

It is proposed to raise a sufficient sum, by 
subscription, to purchase for the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art the Turner, St. Mark’s Place, 
Venice, in the galleries of Mr. Avery ; but 
as—notwithing its state of excellent preser- 
vation—this can scarcely be said to be one of 
the most interesting examples of the English 
master, it might be as well to consider the 
advisability of applying these funds to the 
purchase, for the same institution, of the 
large and very beautiful study of the nude by 
Titian, Diana at the Bath, recently brought 
here from the private collection of an Italian 
nobleman. 


oe 
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A RECOMMENDATION 


‘“‘He kept our books for eleven years — 
faultlessly.”” 

‘* He kept his own counsel during all that 
time—unerringly.”” 

** He kept his deficit of fifty-six thousand 
dollars—successfully.”” 


AT THE OPERA 


Me. Crusty: ‘It is said that music hath 
charms to soothe the wild beast.”’ 

Mrs. Crusty: ‘* Indeed? How glad | 
am that you came with me to-night !”’ 
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SELECTED FROM THE GORHAM EXHIBIT OF HOLIDAY GIFTS 
BROADWAY, COR. 19TH STREET 
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SEEN ON THE STAGE 





MUSIC 


A CAREFUL REVIEW OF TRISTAN AND ISOLDE 
AS RENDERED BY NORDICA, DE RESZKE 
AND SEIDL AT THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE. 


Ednesday evening, 27 November, 

\ \ will go down as a red-letter night in 

the annals of New York opera, a 

night of glorious triumph for Richard Wagner 
and German musical art. 

It is well known to the opera-goer how in- 
tensely Jean de Reszke has longed to sing the 
great role of Tristan. The man who has un- 
intentionally aided the realization of this great 
singer’s fondest hopes is no other than Mr. 
Walter Damrosch. Messrs. Abbey and Grau 
seemed possessed of the strange idea that the 
public would not listen to Wagner, and thus 
the works of this great dramatic composer 
were completely ignored bythem. Last win- 
ter Walter Damrosch proved by his financially 
successful season of Wagner opera in German 
that the lovers of Wagner were numerically 
strong enough to crowd the vast house to its 
utmost capacity at every one of his perform- 
ances. The certainty of financial success was 
all that was needed to convince Abbey and 
Grau of the advisability of producing Wagner’s 
work. Thus, finally M. De Reszke found 
a ready ear for his incessant pleading. 

The result was the most impressive and 
artistically finished performance of Wagner’s 
greatest work that New York has ever wit- 
nessed. There was not an inferior singer in 
the cast, and as for the conductor—it was 
Anton Seidl at his best. 

The first notes of the violins sent a thrill 
of delight through me. I do not remember 
ever to have heard from an opera orchestra 
such tones. The rendering of the superb pre- 
lude was inspiring, and could not possibly be 
surpassed. What struck me at once was the 
perfect balance established between the differ- 
ent groups of instruments. The strings were 
never, not even in the most furious fortissimo 
passages, covered by the brass. This unusual 
and artistic balance Seid] maintained through- 
out the entire performance. It was evident 
that neither conductor nor singers had spared 
time nor pains to produce a perfect ensemble. 

Since I have begun with Mr. Seidl’s 
share of the performance, I shall continue, 
speaking of the instrumental part. For in 
the later works of Wagner, the success of the 
entire work rests with the conductor fully as 
much as with the singers. The frequent and 
wild recalls for Seidl after each act showed 
that the audience appreciated this responsible 
position, Anton Seidl has never yet con- 
ducted any work with such absolute precision 
and nicety as to dynamic shadings and changes 
of tempo. He did not once drown a singer 
with the orchestra, or any group of instru- 
ments with the heavier brass. The smallest 
details of this complicated score were rendered 
with wonderful clearness. Incomparable was 
the orchestra in that greatest of all duets be- 
tween the lovers, and the great death song of 
Isoldi. Inthe latter, Seidl showed his firm 
discretion to special advantage. In concerts, 
when performing it as an instrumental num- 
ber, Seidl emits a greater volume of sound, 
especially of the brass. Had he conducted 
the same way in the opera, Isoldi might have 
contented herself with acting her part, for no 
human voice, not even that of a Lehmann or 
Klafsky could rise above such a surging orches- 
tra. But Seid] admirably subdued all the 
instruments, so that every note of Mme 
Nordica came out clear and full. The effect 
of the horn fan-fare at the opening of the 
second act was nothing less than entrancing. 

Mme. Nordica was a superb Isoldi; I had 
expected great things of her. But that, after 
her début as Isoldi, she would immedia‘ely 
take her rank with the great impersonators 
of that difficult role, was not to be expected. 
Yet such is the case. When, during the 
season of 1893-94, I heard Nordica for the 
first time, it was in the réle of Aida. The 
Calvé and Melba fever was then at its hight. 
After that performance I pronounced Nordica 
a greater artist than both the other singers 
combined. Little did Ithen dream how soon 


and how gloriously Mme. Nordica would con- 
vince the world of her eminent talent. The 
voice is of marvelous beauty and purity ; 
and her art of singing is perfection itself. 
Combined with these extraordinary vocal gifts, 
she possesses a powerful dramatic instinct and 
strong musical feeling. 

Mme. Nordica not only sang and acted her 
difficult réle of Isolde, but she also looked it. 
She sang her invocation of the storm passion- 
ately, but in her accents of wildest fury, her 
notes never degenerated intoa scream. With 
heartrending sorrow she sang: He looked into 
mine eyes! By giving such prominence to 
this phrase Mme. Nordica showed how care- 
fully and thoughtfully she has studied her rdle. 
It is this one glance that draws her irtisistibly 
toward Tristan, the slayer of her betrothed. 
This one fatal glance, awakening instant love 
through pity, becomes the bane of her and of 
Tristan’s life, and leads to the tragedy of their 
death. A little later she found admirably 
sarcastic tones when describing to Brangani 
Tristan’s mission. ‘* That were a treasure, 
my liege and uncle.’’ In the duet and in the 
great finale of the third act, Nordica carried 
the listeners away. But if I should enumer- 
ate one by one all the beautiful passages, I 
would be obliged to go through the entire 
opera. Her voice is not as powerful as that of 
Lehmann or Kiafsky, but otherwise she need 
not fear comparison with these famoussingers. 

Jean de Reszke is by far the greatest 
Tristan ever heard in New York. His stage 
appearance and acting can rival those of 
Alvary. As for singing, there is no possible 
comparison. Alvary, gifted by nature with 
a magnificent voice, has fallen into a fault 
not uncommen in singers who devote them- 
selves almost exclusively to Wagner's later 
works. He merely declaims, and is conse- 
quently frequently off pitch. De Reszke sang 
in the full sense of the word, and never once 
did heswerve. The great duet as rendered by 
Mme. Nordica and De Reszke was exquisite. 
Even in the days of Lehmann we never have 
heard it so, for no Tristan ever could get 
through without some false notes. De 
Reszke’s acting in the first act was very im- 
pressive, growing more intense with each 
succeeding act. The working up from a 
state of lethargy to that of uncontrollable 
frenzy in the third act, could not be surpassed. 
It is very seldom equaled. When, in his 
raving, he saw the vessel bringing Isolde, the 
hearts of the listeners must have leaped, so 
intense was this great singer’s acting. Nor- 
dica and De Reszke are ideal impersonators of 
those two hapless lovers. 

Mlle. Brema was the same magnificent 
Brangam as last year. Her beautiful, warm 
voice and dramatic intensity make her second 
to none of the great singers in this year’s 
company. The role of Brangam is one of the 
most difficult operatic scores. Both vocally 
and histrionically it taxes the performer to an 
unusual degree. Then it must also be re- 
membered that Brangim and Isolde are al- 
ways on the stage together, and thus Mlle. 
Brema had to assert herself against the superb 
Isolde of Mme. Nordica. That she did this, 
and fascinated the hearer throughout the 
work, is the highest praise that can be be- 
stowed. Her singing of the warning to the 
lovers, in the second act, was one of theost m 
impressive features of the entire opera. 

M. Edouard de Reszke gave as impressive 
an impersonation of King Marke as it is pos- 
sible for any singer to do. But even the im- 
posing bearing and wonderful voice of the 
great basso could not inspire us with any sym- 
pathy for this ever philosophizing king, who 
will always remain an absurd creation. 
Marke’s endless speech, in the second act, is 
the only tiresome passage in this passionate 
opera. That de Reszke escaped being a bore 
in this thankless réle is very much to his 
credit. Seidl, fortunately, had cut this mon- 
ologue considerably. When de Reszke sings 
Wotan he will have a fine chance to display 
his admirable qualities to their full advantage, 

Kaschmann, as Kurwenal, was very un- 
even. Throughout the first act a disagreeable 
tremolo marred the effect of his singing, but 
his acting was excellent. He showed a fine 
conception of the character of Tristan’s faith- 
ful follower, In the third act the portrayal 
of his rugged tenderness for his master was 
very convincing. His singing also was much 
better than at first, although occasionally he 





fell into mere declamation, <ni a few notes 
were out of tune. 

Herr Mirsalis and Herr Riedel gave satis- 
faction in their respective rdles of the Shep- 
herd and Melot. All the singers deserve spe- 
cial commendation for their excellent and 
clear enunciation of the German text. This 
is the more praiseworthy when we take into 
consideration that none of the leading artis:s 
is German, 

The audience, by refraining frem all ap- 
plause during the acts, proved itself really 
musical. Even after the fall of the curtain 
the orchestra was allowed to finish its phrase. 
After that nothing could restrain the pent-up 
enthusiasm. There were at least eight re- 
calls after every act, 


THE LYCEUM THEATRE 


Mr. R. C. Cartain’s comedy of The Hoine 
Secretary has been selected for the ninth an- 
nual home-coming bill. It was first performed 
at the Criterion Theatre, London, and after- 
ward transferred to the Shaftesbury, in that 
English twenty-mile-square village. The time 
necessary for the acting of the play covers the 
period involved in its action—a single evening. 
The story is this : 

The Right Honorable Duncan Trendel, 
M.P.—created by Mr. Charles Wyndham in 
England—is Home Secretary, one of the 
most important of the English Cabinet ap- 
pointments. The holder of such an office 1s 
supposed to be at his desk, actending to rou- 
tine work during the day ; to go down to the 
House of Commons at four, ‘question 
time,’’ and act as target for many of the 
numerous troublesome or frivolous queries of 
irate or twaddling members—amcng whom 
the twaddling are far the worst—to get some 
dinner when he can; remain in the House 
throughout the evening and far into the 
night; go home and read up huge docu- 
men‘s ; and—well, all the time during which 
he is not thus pleasantly occupied, if he has 
no big reception to attend, he can sleep. 

It will be seen that the seconds that can be 
spared for the interchange of views on domes- 
ti: subjects with the wife of such a one’s, are 
few and far te:ween. Small wonder, then. 
that Trendel and his wife have drifted apart, 
A wife is apt to drift if she is neglected, even 
if only perforce. In the story under notice, 
she has drifted toward a visitor to the Tren- 
dels’ home, a Mr. Lecalle, who has a charm 
of personality and the interest of mystery. 
The mystery cleared up discovers a pro- 
scribed anarchist, one Danderfield, who 
has been masquerading as Lecalle. Such in- 
dividuals are almost always dangerous, when 
they are not ridiculous. In this case, real- 
ized by the six feet of vigorous manhood in 
the person of Mr. James K. Hacket, he 
entirely commands the sympathetic interest of 
Mrs. Trendel, and is, therefore, doubly dan- 
gerous, 

Lecalle’s only object is, however, to obtain 
possession of a set of papers that would be the 
means of committing him to the four walls of 
a prison, for they would reveal his connection 
with various treasonable acts. His schemes 
to obtain the documents fail, so he determines 
to stealthem. He is caught by Rhoda (Mrs. 
Trendel) in flagrant delicto, and while an 
explanation is taking place between them, 
they, in turn, are confronted with Duncan 
Trendel, M. P., Home Secretary, and a hus- 
band who draws a very natural conclusion at 
seeing his wife en téte-a-téte with a gentleman 
under such suspicious circumstances. Lecalle 
is not ignorant that Rhoda Trendel has a 
penchant in his direction, and, being deeply 
in love with her, he elects to sacrifice himself 
to save the lady, and admits his identity with 
Danderfield and the true cause of his presence 
there at that hour. Home Secretary Trendel 
le:s Lecalle go, and a reconciliation then takes 
place between husband and wife, who, proba- 
bly, thereafter occupies some of her temptation 
hours by going to the gallery of the House of 
Commons and listening to some of her hus- 
band’s speeches—but this is only my own in- 
ference. . 

The play is worth witnessing for the last 
act, if for nothing else. There is an atmos- 
phere of novelty about the situation, and it is 
very refreshing to find the final act of a play 
the strongest and most absorbing. There are 
a few reasons why it may not find lasting 
success at the Lyceum. There is a great deal 





of talk about Lords and Commons, the ari 
tocrats and the lower orders, which was ev 
dently framed to suit the speech and tempera 
ment of exclusively English audiences. It 
too much to say that it is not understood 
here, and politics are not dramatically attrac- 
tive to this nation. Then again, the dialogue 
of the comedy is too well written. It is ver 
nearly Draconian at times. Even its general!) 
natural delivery by the Lyceum actors only 
partially hides its labored, if polished, quality. 
It is eye rather than ear dialogue. Much of 
it is admitted at the direct cost of construc- 
tion, the rule being that every line of a play 
that does not directly advance the story should 
be eliminated. Mr. Kelcey had a speech 
which must have been five or six lines long 
without a single period. It-was a miniature 
oration. The noun proper was lost before he 
could reach his full stop, at least to this listener- 

The acting was all thoroughly good, and 
in two or three cases notable. Of the new- 
comers, Mr. Hacket—who does not need 
initials, being the son of ‘*the’’ Hacker, 
who created Rip Van Winkle and laid down 
the lines of an impersonation which are the 
foundations of that familiar to us at the 
hands of Mr. Jefferson for many years—was 
emphatically good. I would even go so far 
as to say the part could hardly have been bet- 
ter played, but must slightly qualify this 
statement by adding that he happened to be 
exactly fitted. Mr. Hacket’s personality was 
precisely that of what one conceives the an- 
archist might have been. His dress was cor- 
rect enough, good material, but he was un- 
mistakably not the aristocrat. Wearing 
modern clothes isan art. Many actors handi- 
cap themselves by dressing only on the stage— 
that is, they do not wear correct clothes at all 
times, on and off the stage. (While on the 
subject of male attire, Mr. Walcot should 
amplify the tails of his dress coat. What he 
now wears makes him look like an old butler 
instead of a judge.) If Mr. Hacket’s dress- 
ing was discriminative and not accidental, it 
indicates very subtile observation on his part. 
I can not criticise the details of his acting, 
for in truth all he did was above criticism. 
May he be as fortunate in his next part as he 
has been in this. It is a great question in 
my mind if during the next few years he ever 
finds himself so well suited. 

Mr. Finney gave us a possible but not well- 
selected Capt. Chesnel. There are, it must 
be admitted, such men as his Chesnel in the 
English army, but they are called ‘‘cads.”’ 
Why should he not give us a-gentleman ? 
The feeling is strong with me that he could if 
he would. However, the measure of his 
ability could hardly be estimated by the oppor- 
tunities afforded in his opening part. 

Mr. Kelcey was really admirable ; just the 
right weight, the repression a man in the po- 
sition of a Home Secretary would have. It 
seemed to me that this gentleman gave us a 
piece of acting in Trendel that was exceed- 
ingly notewerthy and valuable to contempo- 
rary dramatic art fer its clever and careful 
balance. I gather from the press that I am 
singular in this opinion, but can only repeat, 
with the authority of some personal experi- 
ence, that Mr. Kelcey’s Home Secretary was 
good, sound, valuable acting. 


TWO KINDS OF BILLS 


Fonp Moruer: ‘* And don’t you wish you 
had little Maudes and Bills hugging your 
knees and tumbling around you ?”’ 

Acrip Orp Bacuetor: ** No, ma’am. 
I'd rather have my own willand a roll of bills 
hugging each other in my back pants pocket.”’ 
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CELE 5 
U M A N gs L ore STYLES 


Ladies’ English Walking Hats. Bicycling and Golf Hats. 


1107 and 1109 BROADWAY (near 24th Street). 158 BROADWAY (near Liberty Street). 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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SOCIETY 
(Continued from page viii.) 
‘ INTIMATIONS 


Mrs. Anson Ph:ips Stokes will entertain a large 
party of young people at her country seat, Shadow- 
brook, Lenox, Mass , for the Christmas holidays. 

Mr. and Mrs, Harold F, McCormick (née Rocke- 
feiler) sailed for Europe on Wed., 4 Dec 

Mr. and Mrs, John Bard Rogers (née Wells) sailed 
on Wed., 4 Dec., for Europe. 

Dr. and Mrs, Seward Webb closed their country 
seat at Shelbourne Farms and are at their town 
house, 680 Fifth Ave. 

Mr. and Mrs. John J, Wysong have returned from 
Newport and are at their town house, 3o E. 34th St, 

Mr. and Mrs. George Thébaud Maxwell have 
taken apartments at the Renaissance for the winter. 

Dr. and Mrs. Austin Flint, Jr. (née Marion Wing) 
wilt be at their home, 18 E. 45th St., for the winter, 

Mr. and Mrs, Ruthven Pratt are at the Cambridge 
fer the winter. Mr. Pratt has leased his house to 
Mrs. C. F, Havemeyer for another season. 

Mr, and Mrs. Thomas H. Barber have closed their 
country seat at Southampton, L. I., and are at their 
town house, 32 E. 36th Sr. 

Mr. and Mrs, Frederic W. Rhinelander sailed for 
Europe on Sat., 30 Nov. 

Mr. and Mrs. Almeric Hugh Paget have been the 
guests of Mr. William C, Whitney at his country 
seat on L. I. 

Mrs. Grenville Winthrop and Miss Winthrop have 
returned to town and are at 170 W. §9tb St. 

Mrs. William Gilbert Davies and Miss Augusta 
McKim Davies have returned from the Hot Springs 
and are at their town house, 22 E. 45th St. 

Mr. and Mrs, Percival Kuehne have arrived from 
abroad and are at their town house, 22 W. 56th St. 

Mrs, Jefferson Davis and Miss Davis are at the 
Gerard for the winter. 

A Christmas Market, under distinguished pat- 
ronage, will be held at the Windsor Hotel on Tue., 
10 Dec., from two until ten o'clock P.M., in aid ot 
the Building Fund of a new Home for orphans, 
toundlings and crippled children, The Market will 
offer a variety of useful articles at moderate prices, 
besides numbers of pretty things, and it is hoped 
many people will buy their Christmas gifts from its 
booths 


EXHIBITIONS 


This is the last week of the Portrait Exhibition at 
the National Academy of Design. 

The Live Stock Society closed its show at the Mad. 
Sq. Garden on Sat., 30 Nov. 

An exhibition of Russian products will shortly be 
held in New York with a view to extending the Rus- 
sian export trade, It will be under the management 
of the Ministers of Finance and Commerce. 


LECTURE 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer, widow of Gen, Custer, 
will begin a series of five lectures, to be given at the 
Waldorf, on 18 Dec., under the auspices of the Mad. 
Ave, Depository and Exchange for Woman's Work, 
Mrs, Custer’s subject will be Garrison Life. 


WHIST INSTRUCTION 
HAND V. 
Copyright, 1895, by Gertrude Clapp. 


DECLINING TO DRAW THE LOSING TRUMP, 
ELEVEN HAVING BEEN PLAYED 
Game, 

7 points, without honors. 


The Hands: 


@ Qn, 4. 5. 
v Qn. Knv. 3. 
+ Kg. Knv. 5. 
¢ Qn. Knv. 8.7 
¢ Ace. Kav. 3. | A_ (j@9. 8. 
w Ace. 10. 9. 2. Zz e 7. 6. 
# Ace. Qn. 10. 3. |” +9. 7. 6.4. 2. 
# 10, 2. B \¢ Kg. 6. 5. 3 


# Kg. 10. 7. 6, 2. 
w Kg. 8. 5. 4. 
+8. 
@ Ace. 9. 4. 
Score, 
A-B=6; Y-Z=6. 
A turns up @ Qn. 





Trick 1: 

Y leads + 4. 

B plays + 8. 

Z plays # Qn. 

A plays # Kg. ‘Tricks: A-B, 1—Y-Z, o. 


Remark : 

A sees that + 3. 2. are missing, and infers 
if B has either he is calling, if Y has either 
(+ 3. 2.) he had five clubs, if both, six clubs 
originally, but Z could have either or both. 

This seems a very simple inference and of 
small importance. Later the reader will find 
that the odd trick depends upon A having 
missed + 3. 2. and having drawn the above 
inference on this trick. 


Trick 2: 

A leads @ 7 (trump). 

Y plays ¢ 3 (trump). 

B leads @ Ace (trump). 

Z plays # 2 (trump). 
Y-Z, o. 

Remark : 

A’s lead from four trumps, because his 
other suits are suits of three cards only, is a 
lead much questioned by good players. Cav- 
endish, in his 21st edition (see p. 84 and 85), 
touches upon this with his usual forcible ‘¢ art 
of putting things.’? And on one occasion I 
had the happy chance of hearing him further 
explain his views on this point. To sum up 
briefly what he said, as I rez ember it, he 
reasoned : 

First. If the leader’s partner had a strong 
hand, the benefit of the trump lead must be 
of the greatest advantage, and need not be 
explained ; if, on the contrary, he is weak, 
no harm can follow. 

Second. To lead from a suit of three 
high cards is to live up the command, when 
there are two adversaries to be benefitted, to 
the one chance of hitting your partner's suit. 

Third. To lead the highest of a weak suit, 
all the cards being under a queen, is to deceive 
your partner, who is watching your original 
lead, so as to read your hand ; for example : 
the lead of Knv originally (meaning Kg. 
Qn., and at least five in suit), your partner 
holding Ace and one other small, would 
unblock. In Cavendish’s opinion then, it is 
the smaller evil to lead from the four trumps. 

Inference: B hasn’t ¢@ Kg. ¢@ 4. 5. 6. are 
missing and cannot be placed. 


Tricks: A-B, 2— 


Trick 3: 

B leads ¢ 9 (trump). 

Z plays ¢ 10 (trump). 

A plays ¢ Knv. (trump). 

Y plays ¢ Kg. (trump). 
2—Y-Z, 1. 

Inference : 

Z has no more diamonds (trumps). @ 6. 5. 
4. are all with Y, or B may have either one. 
See Vogue, 28 Nov., Hand 1v., illustrating re- 
turning the lowest of three or more cards to 
partner's suit, the higher of two. 


Tricks: A-B, 


Trick 4: 

Y leads + 2. 

B plays ¢ 4 (trump). 

Z plays + 10. 

A plays + 5. 

Remark : 

B plays well to make a small trump by 
ruffing when his partner is leading trumps. 
A may have # Ace, when he can keep the 
command of Y’s suit. Even if A is obliged 
to play + Ace on this trick, no harm is done ; 
B has made a small trump he could not 
otherwise have made instead, A making + 
Ace. In this hand A-B would have lost a 
trick if B had not trumped, as # Ace is with 
Z. Bthen could not afford to pass in any 
hand under like circumstances. 

Z has given another example of the plain 
suit echo. Holding exactly four cards origi- 
nally in partner’s suit, if, on the second round, 
he leads a lower card than his original lead of 
4th best, showing a suit of five or more be 
left with the lowest. 

A should now place all the clubs, having 
found # 3: 2. thus: Y having lead 4 2, can- 


Tricks: A-B, 3—Y-Z, 1. 


not have + 3, or he would have lead it, the 
rule being to lead the card directly under the 
4th best, if you follow your original lead with 
a low card, holding five or more. Y cannot 
have + Ace, or he would have lead it origi- 
nally, since he has shown a suit of five clubs, 
Z, then, must have # Ace. 3, and by playing 
+ 12, has unblocked, and given his partner 
the plain suit echo. 


Trick 5: 

B leads ¢ 6. 

Z plays # 3. 

A plays # Qn. 

Y plays ¢ 8. 

Remark : 

A should place all the spades, not exactly, 
but to all intents and purposes, by missing #2. 
B must have (see fall of cards)#2. B then 
has five spades ; hence, cannot have @ Ace, 
which (see fall of the cards) must be with Z ; 
hence, Z cannot have ¢Kg., or he would have 
played it (holding # Ace. Kg.) instead of 
¢3. B then must have five spades, headed 
with Kg., and Z holds # Ace over him—pos- 
sibly # Knv., too. A then knows he must not 
return his partner’slead. This deduction is a 
good illustration of an old whist maxim: 
‘¢ Never return your partner’s lead if you have 
taken the trick with a Queen, or any cardlower, 
unless you can return a high card.’” To the 
beginner it 1s also a good example of playing 
low second hand, holding Ace and Knv. on 
low card lead. The temptation is (I find in 
the classes) to play Knv.; if it is resisted, you 
will almost invariably find yourself with a ten- 
ace, that is the first and third best of the 
leader’s suits. In plain suits, the leader pre- 
sumably has not both Kg. Qn., as he lead 
low; if his partner has either, you lose your 
Knv.; if your partner has either, there was 
no necessity for your holding Knv. 


Tricks: A-B, 4—Y-Z, 1. 


Trick 6: 

A leads @ 8 (trump). 

Z plays @ § (trump). 

B discards y 4. 

Z discards y 2. Tricks: A-B, 5—Y-Z, 1. 

Inference from the two discards : 

B is weak in hearts. 

Z is strong in hearts. 

If B had discarded #¢ 2 in this trick, he 
would (in my opinion) have given his partner 
more information of the rest of his hand; a 
discard from the suit lead originally, must 
show necessarily, some strength in the other 
suit, which he wishes to protect. Since Y 
and Z have the clubs, B might infer A has 
something in hearts, and that he ought to 
give him this information, Again B does 
not want A to lead a spade, and a discard 
from that suit might keep A from doing so, 
if he had not placed the spades from the fall 
of the cards on trick 6. Z’s discard is from 
his best protected suit; he must not discard a 
club from his partner’s suit, or a spade, as he 
has a tenace over B. This light on discards is 
valuable, as the subject of discarding is a diffi- 
cult one, and is evolved only from the closest 
observation of the fall of the cards and 
memory of the inference drawn after each 
trick. Cavendish (21st edition, p. 120-124.) 
states ina very tlear, simple way some general 
rules to guide the discard. 


Trick 7: 

A leads y Qn. 

Y plays y 6. 

B plays w 5. 

Z plays y Ace. Tricks: A-B, 5—Y-Z, 2. 

Remark : 

There is usually a trick in each hand 
which might be called the pivotal trick— 
that is, the remaining tricks turn or hinge 
on the leader’s ability to lead the right suit, 
or card in that suit, or any one of the players’ 
ability to take or not take, to trump or re- 





fuse to trump, or over-trump, or to make the 
right discard at this particular crisis. Trick 
7, then, is the pivot in this hand to the in- 
telligent reader who has followed closely || 
the inferences and deductions drawn in e ch 
trick at the time, and now should be able t: 
place the cards in each hand, so far at |+ast 
as to enable him to determine whether he, 
holding the best trump, eleven having been 
played, should decline to draw the losing one 
in Y’s hand. The odd trick (which will 
give the game to A-B or Y—Z) depends upon 
A’s ability at trick 7, and upon him alone. 
At this point, in a class, I should throw the 
student entirely upon his own responsibility, 
to make the lesson practical and to his future 
advantage. A, having been able to place the 
club suit, from missing + 3. 2. on trick 1, 
and placing them on trick 4, knows that Y- 
Z’s suit is established—that is, should either 
adversary succeed in taking a trick, they will 
be able to make every remaining club. A 
also knows the control of spades (B’s suit ) is 
with Z (see trick 5), and that hearts, not 
having been led, are declared against A-B 
by Z’s discard on trick 6. A, therefore, de- 
clines to draw the losing trump from Y. 


Trick 8: 

Z leads # Ace, 
A plays # Knv, 
Y plays + 6. 
Bdiscards@ 2. Tricks: A-B, 5—Y-Z, 3. 

Trick 9: 

Z leads # 3. 

A plays ¢ Qn. (trump). 

Y plays + 7. 

B discards ¢ 7. 

Remark : 

A must trump with ¢ Qn., or he might as 
well have drawn the losing trump; Y will 
lead + 9 if he doesn’t. This is a very diffi- 
cult situation for A, with y Kg. still un- 
marked. B’s discard of spades on tricks 8 
and g possibly indicate he has something to 
protect in hearts, but coming so late in the 
hand they may mean nothing. A’s only 
chance to win the game, however, is to 
trump and lead a heart. 

As this situation comes again and again in 
other hands, the principle illustrated in this 
is a clear guide, since A can lose nothing and 
may win all. 


Tricks A-B, 6—Y-Z, 3. 


Trick ro. 

A leads y 3. 

Y plays » 7. 

B plays » Kg. 

Z plays y 9. 
Y-Z, 3. 


Tricks, A-B, 7 (game)— 


Tricks 11, 12 and 13 are won by Y-Z, Y 
trumping A’s » Knv. with ¢@ 6, when he 
makes + 9 and Z makes ¢ Ace. 

Note 1.—-If the reader will play the hand 
over, and at trick 7 make A draw with ¢ Qn. 
(trump), Y ¢ 6 (trump), he will see, perhaps, 
more clearly how easily Y-Z will then win 
the odd trick and game. 

Note 2—This hand is taken from an 
earlier edition of Cavendish than the 21st— 
don’t remember which. In his 21st edition 
he gives ahother hand, illustrating the same 
principle, p. 274. I have chosen this one, 
since, besides the principle involved, it gives 
another example of the plain suit echo. See 
remarks on trick 4. 

Cavendish, 21st edition, hand xxx, p. 
274, should be studied in this connection. 


Books RECEIVED.—Red Rowans, by Mrs. Steel: 
Macmillan & Co. Where Highways Cross, by J. S. 
Fletcher: Macmillan & Co. Against Human Nature, 
by Maria Louise Pool: Harper & Brothers. Other 
Times and Other Seasons, by Lawrence Hutton: 
Harper & Brothers. A Dashto The Pole, by Her- 
bert D. Ward: Lovell, Coryell & Co. Spirit of 
Judaism, by Josephine Lazarus: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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He present number of Vogue marks its fourth anniver- 
sary. 

It has again to extend its most cordial thanks to its many 
friends who have aided it in becoming, week by week, more 
useful, more entertaining, more completely representative of 
the decorous side of life. 

Were it to review the accomplishments of the year atten- 
tion would be asked to the many new departments it has incor- 
porated in the weekly contents. Its most signal achievement, 
however, lies in another feature which is distinctly confined as 
yet to itself, but which it trusts and believes will, before long, 
characterize all weekly papers of the higher grade. 

We refer to its advertisements. 

That the reader may fully appreciate what it has done and 
is doing in this regard, a few facts should be stated : 

Vogue holds that advertisements, if well put, are of absorb- 
ing interest to all readers. It also holds that every paper 
should take as much pains with its advertisements as with any 
part of its contents, so that they shall be useful to all readers. 

Vogue is purely and unmistakably a fashion paper in the 
broad sense, the sense that iucludes ‘the controlling influence 
of fashion on almost every undertaking—the successful con- 
duct of a horseshow, the maintenance of a charity, the sale of 
articles, the values of property, the interest in a sport, the 
popularity of a shop. The endorsement of fashion once 
gained, besetting difficulties quickly pass away. 

As an exponent of fashion, Vogue naturally has attracted 
to it advertisers of fashionable wares, and recognizing the im- 
portance of this to its readers, it has placed at the disposal of 
its advertisers all its facilities for the preparation of most in- 
teresting advertisements. It has given them the services of 
its best artists, its best printing and its best designs. It has so 
far succeeded in this new policy of not relegating advertise- 
ments toa secondary place, that the present number is valuable 
to the readers from beginning to end, and every page of it will 
be examined most attentively and critically. 

An advertiser, paying for his space, should be treated lib- 
erally. Vogue, we fancy, has as yet done more in this way 
than any of its contemporaries, and it ventures the prediction 
that the future has in store for it extraordinary developments. 
In brief, it contends that, as a weekly, it occupies the same 
position to-day for advertising purposes that the magazines 
had fifteen years ago, when their value was beginning to be 
understood by the advertiser. 

Vogue demonstrates in this number the value of the 
weekly, with its large page admitting of beautiful and inter- 
esting announcements to a well-defined class of readers. In 
the year just closed it has accomplished much; in the year to 
come it expects to do much more. 























taken to task for some misdemeanor. And the, as usual, 
maternal reply, ‘It was your duty to think,’’ is generally 
accepted as a just verdict. It was reserved for an influential 
metropolitan journal to plead thoughtlessness in mitigation of the 
criminal conduct of some young men, from sixteen to twenty-two 
years of age. Two of these precious youths were thieves, their 
quarters at college being filled with the proceeds of a long cam- 
paign of robbery. Three others attempted to wreck a train, with 

_ the intent of overawing the helpless passengers by a show of 
revolvers, and then robbing them. The scheme miscarried some- 

what, but the train wreckers succeeded in committing murder. 


7 Did not think’’ is a usual excuse of selfish youth, when 





This type of young man is a desperado, whatever his family connections 
or his social position, and such fellows should be compelled to suffer the ex- 
tremest penalty of the law. It is an insult to the intelligence of a commun- 
ity to ask it to excuse theft and murder committed by well-to-do young men 
on the plea that the perpetrators did not realize what they were doing. This 
theory is advanced, not in behalf of newly-arrived savages, but to palliate 
heinous crimes committed by young Americans, the sons of respectable 

people. Youth is now accorded many privileges, and the disposition is to condone its faults ; 
but when it becomes recklessly criminal, it is time to call a halt, so far as saving it from the 
just consequences of its crimes. 

If thoughtlessness, like insanity, is to be regarded as relieving people of responsibility for 
their actions, then it should be dealt with like any other form of mental derangement, and the 
victims of it should be shut away from the possibility of harming their fellows. The man 
who is always ‘‘forgetting’’ would violently resent being accused of mental unsoundness, 
and yet, quite without shame, he habitually proclaims himself irresponsible. ‘*Oh! I for- 
got’’ with him atones for every possible fault or sin—broken promises, delinquent bill-pay- 
ing, betrayal of confidences. 


Morality in all things is a crying need in human intercourse, and among the minor 
moralities none is more to be commended than thoughtfulness. Without it such civilization 
as we have attained would speedily slip back into savage conditions, with each man for 
himself. ‘Thoughtfulness is not, to be sure, a militant quality which challenges attention and 
admiration, like courage, for example, nor is there much glory to be gotten out of its exer- 
cise. But modest and unobtrusive though it be, it is largely due to its beneficent influence 
that life is at all bearable. Selfishness is, of course, at the root of thoughtlessness, and varied 
and repulsive are its manifestations. In nothing is it more contemptible than in its treatment 
of inferiors, or those who are at its mercy, and with whom it is not worth its while to curry 
favor. ‘Thoughtlessness exacts that public officials, and shop-keepers, and others whom it 
patronizes, shall be superhumanly courteous at all times and under all conditions. 
Thoughtlessness lays no obligation, however, upon itself to also be courteous. Quite the 
contrary. The payment of even so insignificant a sum as a car fare makes thoughtlessness 
ready at an instant’s notice to play the bully, its attitude toward the conductor, for example, 
being one of alert hostility. Not the slightest allowance is made for an over-worked man, en- 
gaged in a monotonous occupation, one whose nerves and temper are daily tried by the sense- 
less exactions and the stupidity of scores of human beings. If, by chance, the conductor 
asks a second time for a fare, the passenger flies into a most inexcusable rage, and replies as 
offensively as he knows how. 


Not only is the community at large outrageously selfish in its disregard of the plain teach- 
ings of the Golden Rule, but when human beings advanced in years beyond the age of child- 
hood, and in full possession of all their faculties, conduct themselves like bloodthirsty savages, 
maiming, despoiling, and murdering their inoffensive fellows, there are found apologists who 
plead ‘‘they know not what they do.”’ A fine commentary truly on the parental, church, 
college and school training which prevails in a Christian land after nineteen centuries of 
preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ! The student of social science has been wont, hereto- 
fore, to sound an alarm because of the hoodlum gangs that infest large cities, and philanthropists 
and statesmen have been plead with to establish trade schools and night schools, and reforma- 
tories and reading-rooms for the regeneration of this class of city savages. A problem more 
terrible than the hoodlum one now confronts society. How civilize the sons of respectable 
parents who, despite heredity, the influence of family and the church, and the teachings of 
the schools, grow to young manhood with no conception of the enormity of such crimes as 
theft and murder. How shall they and their editorial apologists be ‘‘ regenerated’? By im- 
prisonment for life? or by the electrical chair? or how? 
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MR. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT'S 
HOUSE 


Hat Fifth Avenue should ever come to 
be adorned with replicas of foreign 
chateaux or royal residences, would 

have been considered two generations ago by 
some of New York's best citizens as the wild- 
est dream of the imagination, and treated by 
the radically patriotic masses with more or less 
scorn and disapproval. 

But fortunately we have outgrown the nar- 
row views of our ancestors on the one hand, 
and awakened to the knowledge and love of 
art for its own sake on the other. The time 
has come when we joyfully accord the highest 
praise to the man or woman whose wealth is 
used for the noble end and purpose of adorn- 
ing their city with houses beautiful, be they 
private or public, and we are all ready to prof- 
fer our grateful recognition of their personal 
efforts to foster the same laudable spirit in fu- 
ture generations. 

The Palatial Home of Mr. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt is, indeed, no misnomer, his beautiful 
residence being a veritable copy of part of the 
celebrated historic chateau of Blois. 

The house stands on the northwest corner 





of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, ex- 
tending on Fifth Avenue north to Fifty-eighth 
Street, with entrances on both streets. The 
main entrance, however, is on Fifty-seventh 
Street, a stately arched portal giving access to 
a flight of marble steps enclosed in an arched 
marble vestibule, at the top of which is an im- 
posing wrought-iron grille or gate, worthy of 
all praise for its beauty and artistic merits. 
We pass through the grille and find ourselves 
in a high white Caen stone hall void of all color 
treatment other than red carpeting and an oc- 
casional rug as a hanging or under foot. The 
spacious floor is laid in large square blocks of 
Sienna marble. On the left is an imposing 
spiral stairway enclosed in pulpit form, ornate 
in white carvings. 

We are reminded of the famous stairway at 
the Chateau de Chambard, where the Duc 
d’Orleans and La Grande Mademoiselle were 
wont to play at hide-and-seek. This wonder- 
fully-constructed stairway leads to the second- 
story apartments. ‘Turning to the right, the 
first doorway leads into the library. ‘The fit- 
tings of the room are in mahogany, the doors 
beautifully paneled, and the ceiling as well, 
with Spanish leather decoration. The furni- 
ture is framed in old mahogany and cov- 
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ered with choice tapestries. On the polished 
floor, covering the greater part of it, is a 
Wilton rug of the warmest shade of deep 
crimson. 

We pass out of this room into a petit salon, 
or small drawing-room, a most charming ex- 
ample of the Louis xvi. period. The walls 
are treated en camée, the panels in pale lava 
grays and greens, with white raised designs, 
framed in white and gold. The ceiling re- 
peats this lovely decoration, with an oval 
medallion in the centre, exquisitely painted. 
The mantel is an artistic piece of workman- 
ship, composed of white marble and gilt 
bronze, the latter hand-wrought in as fine a 
manner as jewelers’ work. Lovely draped 
figures of this brilliant metal support the sides, 
and ciselé garlands and borderings are imbed- 
ded in the marble with great skill in the 
scheme of decoration. The wall above this 
mantel is entirely covered by a mirror, and 
across it hangs Mme. Vigée Le Brun’s cele- 
brated blue-velvet-bodice portrait of Marie 
Antoinette, one of the twenty-five or six this 
famous artist painted of the ill-fated queen. 
Two similar mirrors are set in the opposite 
wall, and pictures are also hung across each 
of them. Gilded chairs and fauteuils are cov- 
ered with old rose Gobelins. All the meu- 
bles, consoles, commodes, give evidence of 
being fine old pieces. 

We next enter the adjoining grand salon, 
or great drawing-room, furnished in the rococo 
style of Louis xv. The ceiling is divided into 
painted panels, elaborately framed in carved 
gildings: The various and numerous pieces 
of gilded furniture scattered about, besides the 
stationary meubles, all express in their design 
that riot of imagination that marked that pe- 
riod, and yet was not without its measure of 
elegance. Chairs and sofas are covered in 
gray quaint brocades, no two of them being 
alike. A wonderfully beautiful piano—a con- 
cert grand—is superbly encased in vert de 
pomme, light apple-green, emblazoned in 
carved gilding and decorated with fine, charm- 
ingly painted panels by Kammaerer. 

From the grand salon we enter a bijou cor- 
ridor—la petite galerie—a sumptuous passage, 
which ends the suite of rooms onthe Fifth Ave- 
nue side, north, and of which it is a part. The 
ceiling is arched around a large centre panel, 
and is elaborately decorated, not only with 
various painted panels, but in gay polychrome 
designs, richly framed in gilt. Four Mexican 
marble pillars support the ceiling, and each 
hewn from one solid block. The furniture com- 
prises divans and chairs covered in yellow velvet, 
in harmony with the delicious yellows and 
ambers of these regal marble columns. On the 
walls hang Madrazzo’s portrait of Mrs. Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt, Holl’s portrait of Mr. Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt, and Sir John Millais’s lovely 
portrait of Miss Gertrude Vanderbilt. A fine 
iron grille closes the corridor, and leads by a 
flight of marble steps to the floor below. 

We shall now begin at the opposite or 
northwest end of the house, and follow the suc- 
cessive rooms that form that suite, beginning 
with the superb Moorish, or smoking room. In 
its entire decoration it is a fascinating reminder 
of the peerless Alhambra. The eye is 
enchanted with the cool coloring of the walls, 
the sea-blues and greens of glass, cut in geo- 
metrical designs and leaded, which form the 
beauteous walls of the entire room. The 
mantel is of sienna marble, sculptured from a 
solid block, and ornamented with hand- 
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wrought carvings in gilded bronze, embedded 
in the marble itself. The room is lighted at 
night by a colossal lantern, repeating the tones 
in wall decoration, and at intervals on the side 
walls are hung smaller lanterns of similar 
design. The marble floor is covered with 
magnificent Oriental rugs, while above the 














luxuriously pillowed divan hangs a beautiful 
prayer rug. 

We leave the romance and witchery of this 
room consoled by the knowledge that we are 
to be rewarded by entering next into the fine 
picture gallery, which adjoins, where one may 
gaze admiringly on the Turners, Meissoniers, 
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SMOKING ROOM—MR. 


Detailles, on the Greuze, Constable, Merle, 
Bonnat, Bouguereau, and other art treasures 
that line the walls. The flat middle space of 
the ceiling is occupied by the skylight, around 
which is an arched ceiling, paneled in oak 
and gold. The wood fittings are of oak, 
with a fine mantel reaching to the ceil- 
ing, its sides paneled in gold until within a 
foot or so of the mantel shelf, where mother- 
of-pearl is introduced. Crimson satin brocade 
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VANDERBILT'S HOUSE 


is the wall covering upon which the oil paint- 
ings seem to glow with life. Formal dinners 
are always served in this gallery. 

Contiguous to it is the breakfast-room, used 
as the family dining-room. It faces the south, 
and is flooded with sunshine. The rarest and 
choicest of mahogany is used in the wood-fit- 
tings of this room, and besides, it is superbly 
carved about the door frames. The ceiling is 
partly arched, Spanish leather and mahogany 
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forming the panelings, mingled with poly- 
chrome decoration. A huge hooded fire- 
place, with side seats, gives an air of especial 
liveableness and attractiveness to this corner, 
while it is an imposing object of artistic beauty 
at the same time. Exquisitely painted fans by 
Vibert and Leloir were framed and hung on 
the walls. In a very prominent place an in- 
teresting picture by Victor Hugo, the cele- 
brated French author, claims attention. The 
furniture of this room is quite modern—ma- 
hogany frames covered with dark tapestry. A 
crimson Wilton rug, woven especially, is laid 
on the polished wood flooring. Out of the 
breakfast-room Mr. Vanderbilt's private study 
is reached, the most unique of all the rooms, a 
veritable copy of the one at the chateau of 
Blois. The ceiling and side walls, doors in- 
cluded, are paneled, seemingly alike, in dark 
wood, with bas-relief carvings gilded. On in- 
spection, one sees that no two panels in the 
room: are alike; yet the effect is so harmoni- 
ous, that there is not a discordant line. When 
the doors are closed no trace of them remains. 
In the same way, the side walls betray nothing 
of the innumerable closets fitted up with book- 
shelves that are built closely together. In 
front of the single window in this room Mr. 
Vanderbilt has his writing-table placed. On 
either side hang the lifelike portraits in oil of 
his grandfather, Cornelius Vanderbilt, and of 
his father, William H. Vanderbilt. 

Having finished the east and west suites of 
rooms, the entrance hall is again reached, from 
which, by three double doorways, is the en- 
trance to the ball-room, which occupies the 
middle space between the two suites. Besides 
the three doors mentioned there are eight 
doors, four on each side, all of them mirrored, 
which connect with the adjoining rooms, and 
when occasion requires the whole suite may 
be thrown into one. It is not difficult to im- 
agine the brilliant effect when lighted up for a 
ball, and the magnificence of the coup d’ oeil. 
The moment we enter we are impressed with 
the noble proportions of the room, and the 
effective character of its decorations, which do 
full justice to its regal period. Primarily, the 
ceiling is superb, being occupied by one great 
panel, painted and set in gilded framing. 
This ceiling is suspended from five to six feet 
above the side walls. In the shadow, hidden 
on the top of the walls, is a chain of electric 
lights, which throw a marvelous radiance over 
the painted ceiling. On a gilded cornice, 
part of the golden frieze below, another chain 
of these lights is placed, lighting up the grace- 
ful rococo decorations that descend to the 
crimson satin brocade that lines the walls in 
gilded panels. The floor is as polished asa 
mirror, with divans and tabourets of crimson 
velvet ranged against the walls and at the 
doors. The musicians’ bay is at the further 
end of the room, behind which is an exit by 
steps to the floor below. 

Guests drive in under the porte cochére at 
the fifty-eighth street entrance, and enter by 
the door of the rez de chaussée. The ladies 
pass to the right, across a spacious marble hall, 
into a large and commodious cloak-room, 
fitted up in white and gold, with wall-mirrors, 
and every luxurious appointment. On the 
opposite side, to the left, is the gentlemen's 
coat-room, very handsomely fitted in dark 
woods. The great reception hall is provided 
with divans and chairs for those who are wait- 
ing to ascend the marble stairway, into the 
petite galerie, to greet the hostess. 
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ALIDA CRAIG 


CHAPTER I 





R. and Mrs. Beckington’s house in 
Fiftieth Street, just out of Fifth 
Avenue, is one of those landmarks 
of perfect good taste in the remod- 
eling of the erst-while brown-stone 
front, that have, in the last few 

years, so changed the dreary character of our 

streets. The interior, too, seemed to strike 
the happy medium between conventional 
ugliness and the prim arrangements of the artist- 
decorator, to the results of whose efforts it is 
often so difficulteto apply the word home. The 

Beckington’s house was essentially a home. 

When Clarence Beckington’s engagement was 

announced a few years ago, every one was as- 

tonished to find that his choice had hit upon a 
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soft, little, dark-eyed beauty in her first season, 
and there was much shaking of heads and dire- 
ful prognostications that such a _ well-known 
clubman would needa good deal stronger pair 
of hands to make him run carefully in double 
harness than the helpless looking baby ones he 
had selected. 

Under her soft, babyish exterior Mrs. Beck- 
ington, however, had the quality of common 
sense developed to a remarkable degree, and 
when she married, the warm love she bore her 
husband seemed to bring her an intuition of his 
nature, quite beyond what a cleverer woman 
might have reasoned out. Instead of trying to 
wean him from his former tastes, she became a 
devoted companion, living in his pursuits and 
ideas ; learning to ride straight in the Meadow- 
brook hunt, to take an interest in yachts and 
horse racing, to play billiards by the hour, and 
last but not least, to understand her husband’ s 















































desire for other companionship than her own— 
for men and tobacco smoke. ‘Their house was 
the gathering-ground for her husband's bachelor 
friends, who voted it the jolliest place in the 
city. 

One cold, snowy evening in December, Mr. 
and Mrs. Beckington were for once alone. 
After talking by the fire for some time, they 
went into the billiard room, which was a long, 
low room, built on an adjoining lot. The walls 
were paneled in hard wood, and the polished 
floor was bare of rugs, save for a huge tiger 
skin before the tiled fireplace, where a bright 
fire now burned. A leather divan ran all 
around the walls, and there was little else in the 
way of furniture except the big table and a few 
comfortable chairs. 

A pretty woman never looks prettier than at 
billiards, and Mrs. Beckington had on a bright 
scarlet gown that lit up her little dark face, and 
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as she moved to and fro, the red dashes of her 
bright silk caught and were reflected a hundred 
times in the polished surfaces about her. Her 
face wore a look of intense absorption as she 
took aim. Her husband, in contrast, played 
hastily and brilliantly—the play of an experi- 
enced man not quite sure of the steadiness of 
his nerves and hand. 

«< One, two,”” cried Bertha at last. ‘I be- 
lieve -I am going to win. There!’ as she 
sent her ball whirling across the table, ‘‘ beaten 
by two points! Now, how do you feel ?”’ 

Her face when lighted up resembled a little, 
soft, dark rose; she was bewitchingly pretty, and 
her husband moved across the table to where 
she stood, and put his arm around her loy- 
ingly. 

‘‘I think my wife is the cleverest little 
woman in the world. Shall we try another 
game?’’ 

‘¢In just a moment,’” she answered, nestling 
against his shoulder. ‘‘ Clarence ’’—with great 
eagerness—‘‘ aren't you glad you married a girl 
who can beat you at billiards ?”’ 

‘¢ Indeed I am, dear. When I wasa bach- 
elor, on snowy nights like this, when none of 
the men came around, and I was too lazy to go 
up to the club, the butler would come and play 
with me. Old Thomas taught me when I was 
a boy—he is a very good player, but it rather 
lowered my self esteem to have our own butler 
give me every other game, just as though I 
were still only fourteen years old.”’ 

‘So you think I am an improvement on 
Thomas, do you?’’ laughed Mrs. Beckington. 

‘Oh, yes, a lot. You don’t know how 
awfully amusing you look when you play— 
your eyes get so bright, and your hair tips so 
becomingly sideways.”’ 

‘« Clarence, you are a mean tease.’’ And, 
darting away from him, she playfully poked 
her cue at the middle of his immaculate shirt 
front. 

‘<Stop, Bertha, you'll bend the cue.’ 

He reached out his long arm to catch the 
provoking, little red fairy, but she danced out 
of his reach, and for a few minutes they chased 
each other around the table, until Bertha sank 
into a chair breathless. 

When peace was restored, and Bertha had 
recovered her breath, nothing would content 
her but that they must play again. It was the 
first time she had ever beaten her husband, and 
she wanted to see if she could repeat her suc- 
cess. Mr. Beckington was secretly almost as 
much pleased as she. He would go around 
for days telling how his wife had beaten him at 
billiards, for he was tremendously proud of her 
success in all sports. He pretended, however, 
to consider her conduct most undignified. 

‘*Now, Bertha, don’t you dare beat me 
again !’’ he said, shaking his cue at her as 
they began a new game. ‘If you do, I shall 
get out the marriage service and read you your 
proper duty toward your husband.”’ 

‘*My proper duty toward my husband,”’ 
throwing back her head in glee and showing 
all her little even teeth, ‘‘is to beat him if I 
can.”” 

«« Just so, my dear; see if you can again.’ 

They chalked their cues afresh, when the 
door opened and a small, middle-aged man, 
with a thin, characteristic face and little sharp 
eyes, entered, with all the freedom of a habitue 
of the house. 

‘¢ Hello, Gordon White ! 
at home,”’ 
the newcomer’s 
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Make yourself 


called Mr. Beckington, shaking 
speak to 


hand. ‘*Don’'t 
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She has been 
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Bertha, or you will upset her. 
getting an aim for the last half hour.’ 

Bertha smilingly held out her little hand, 
which Mr. White, with the air of an old beau, 
raised to his lips. 

«‘ You don’t mind if we go on, do you?” 
she said. ‘* You know you may smoke.”’ 

No; Mr. White did not mind their going 
on. In his phlegmatic existence there were 
probably no happier hours than when, curled 
up ina corner in the Beckington house, he 
watched Mrs. Beckington flitting around. 
He drew a chair up to the fire, lit a cigar and 
leaned back, blowing rings of smoke in per- 
fect contentment. 

The game went on, and as he sat watching 
the husband and wife his keen eyes expressed 
a degree of affection that would have surprised 
their owner, who prided himself on his stoical 
demeanor. The capture of Gordon White, 
one of her husband’s most intimate friends and 
an inveterate club man, was one of the bright- 
est plumes in Mrs. Beckington’s cap. He was 
wont to say he had never supposed there was 
a better place than his own corner at the club, 
until Clarence was married. 

«¢ When I went to his wedding,’” he would 
exclaim, pathetically, ‘<I thought—there, I 
have lost another friend ; another house full of 
women and tea.”’ For a long time he would 
accept none of his friend's invitations to come 
and meet his wife. Finally, when he met 
Mrs. Beckington he thought her a fraud, and 
kept a keen watch upon her ; he could not be- 
lieve that she really liked her husband's friends 
smoking and playing billiards in her house. 
When he came to the conclusion that she was 
sincere he settled into her devoted henchman, 
and had even been known upon one occasion 
to offer to escort her to an afternoon reception. 

As he watched her pretty red figure 
flitting around ‘he table, a feeling of age and 
loneliness crept over him, and his thoughts 
were drifting away in a manner which he 
would have characterized as ‘‘beastly senti- 
mental, you know,’’ when the door opened 
again to admit another visitor—this time a very 
young man of huge, athletic figure. His 
square, clean-cut face was surmounted by a 
shock of light hair that, to his great annoy- 
ance, could never be made to assume the 
fashionable semi-baldness. This mane of hair 
and a nice pair of gray eyes were his most 
characteristic features—not a very clever man, 
Jim Ashley—rather a common-place, clean, 
sweet boy, that everyone felt confidence in. 

‘¢ Good evening, Jim,”’ they all called with 
delightful informality. 

‘*Good evening—how is the game—how 
many are you?”’ 

Mrs. Beckington excitedly gave him a left- 
hand shake. 

‘*I won the last game and I’m crazy to 
beat this. I’m a point ahead.” 

The two outsiders immediately fell to bet- 
ting upon her chances. They stood beside 
the table eagerly watching every point, and 
applauded wildly as Bertha made a brilliant 
stroke and scored. She had beaten, and sank 
into a chair exhausted with her triumph. Her 
pulses beat wildly with the excitement of the 
game, and her little face was flushed and hot. 
Her husband brought a smoking jacket and 
wrapped it around her warm neck and arms 
with lover-like devotion, making her look like 
a pretty child, with her little curly head and 
mignonne face peeping out of the depth of the 
big collar. Gordon White brought his cigar 














and sat down on the divan beside her, refusing 
the charms of a game for once, and the two 
other men began to play again. 

It would probably have been a great blow to 
Gordon White’s pride had he known that 
Mrs. Beckington’s great reason for liking him 
was because she thought him quite an old gen- 
tleman. The paternal air which he affected 
toward her, went better with his well-preserved 
sixty years than he had any idea. He leaned 
toward her now in a manner expressive of the 
greatest interest in their téte-a-téte. 

«« Tell me, my dear young lady,”’ he said, 
pompously, ‘*what have you been doing this 
long winter day ?”’ 

*«Oh, I've been doing such a lot of things. 
That reminds me, I have been so hoping all 
day that you would come in this evening, for 
there is something I want you to do specially 
for me; will you?” 

«« Anything,’ he answered, sentimentally. 

As he spoke the two men looked up from 
their game ; and as Bertha, settling back in her 
chair, answered, sweetly, ‘<I want you to buy 
me a doll,’’ there was a snicker from their 
region that told they had been listening. 

‘<I don’t mind your scoffing one bit,”’ 
White called to them, good-naturedly. 
Mrs. Beckington wants a doll, I shall certainly 
get her one. My dear young lady, won't 
your husband let you have a doll?”’ 

It took some time for Mrs. Beckington to 
explain that she did not want to play with a 
doll, but that shé was one of the patronesses of 
the Children’s Aid Society, and that she in- 
tended asking every man she knew to give her 
a toy for their Christmas tree. She very par- 
ticularly impressed upon Mr. White that he 
must go and buy the doll himself so that he 
would really be doing something for the poor. 
b** Bless her kind little heart,’’ thought 
White, as he took out his note book and wrote 
in a pretty cramped hand ‘* buy a doll."’ He 
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ing for dinner, and all through dinner, and all 
the time they had been sitting by the fire, and 
until they began their games. He felt quite 
willing to hear it all over again, however, and 
was sure White would want to know all 
about the girl bachelor. 

‘¢ What is a girl bachelor?’ queried White. 

Mr. Ashley, too, was interested; he stopped 
playing and joined them. 

‘What is it? I too 
enlightened. What's a girl 
White a girl bachelor ?”” 

Mr. White glared at him crossly. 

‘<I should think it were one of those dudes 
in trained frock coats one sees on Fifth Avenue 
about five o'clock in the afternoon,’’ he re- 
torted, gruffly. 

«< Do let me speak,” 


” 


am anxious to be 
bachelor? Is 


said Mrs. Beckington, 


pathetically. 
She always declared that men talked so 
much she was never able to get in a word in 


her own house. However, for once there were 
no more interruptions while she told them all 
about the girl bachelor. 

Briefly, her narration was to the effect that 
Dorothy Mason—a young girl who will be 
properly introduced in the coming chapters— 
had been having her portrait painted, and Mrs. 
Mason had called in the afternoon to take 
Bertha up to the studio and let her see how 
successful the picture really was. Bertha had 
admired the portrait, but more still the artist 
herself. A long campaign of receptions had 
been planned, but the two ladies let the entire 
afternoon slip by, while they lingered in the 
studio, and when Bertha reached home she 
was bubbling with enthusiasm concerning the 
charms and talents of a girl who painted so 
well, and was as delightful as Miss Craig cer- 
tainly was. 

When at last she stopped talking, Mr. White 





ooked down on her fluffy head with an air of 


decided amusement. 





for her 
studio was hung with tapestry ever so much 
more beautiful than what we have, and she 


and she must make lots of money, 


Oh, it was all so 
different from the 
she said, regret- 


gave us such good tea. 
charming and original, so 
way we stupid people live,’ 
fully. 

Mr. Ashley and Mr. White had not been 
paying strict attention to the last part of her 
remarks ; they had been whispering in the most 
undignified school- boyish fashion. 

‘* We don't doubt that her studio is superb; 
but was she very emancipated, White wants to 
know,” said Mr. Ashley, mischievously. 

‘*T don't,’’ growled White, indignantly. 

‘© Yes he does ; he wants to know if she has 
short hair, and if she wears trousers? He says 
he has heard of a woman artist who did.”” 

Certainly Miss Craig’s pretty ears ought to 
have burned at the amount of interest that she 
Mrs. Beckington took her new 
acquaintance seriously ; she would allow no 
sarcasms or light suggestions. Short hair ! 
She described with much warmth the prettiness 
of Miss Craig’s hair. Trousers ! She scorned 
the idea and went off into an admiring de- 
scription of the dainty gown in which the artist 
received her. She finally routed the scoffing 
men by declaring that she not only dressed to 
perfection, but that Mrs. Mason had said that 
she made all her gowns herself. 

‘« Mrs. Beckington,”’ cried Ashley, in meek 
devotion, falling down on one knee before her, 
‘IT implore you to introduce me to her. Do 
you think she could make dress shirts? Heav- 
! what a saving. White, you can’t have 


was exciting. 


ens ! 
her, I spoke first.” 

‘Don’t worry, my boy,’’ said that astute 
bachelor ; ‘‘I°ll never marry any woman unless 


she can make silk hats and patent leather 
shoes.’ 
Mrs. Beckington felt a little angry! She 


had quite fallen in love with the little maiden, 
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chuckled to himself as ne closed the book on 
the entry, that looked so queer among a list 
of bets and other essentially masculine doings. 

Mrs. Beckington suddenly turned to her 
husband with an alert, quick movement, like a 
little bird. 

«Clarence, do you think Mr. White would 
like to hear about the girl bachelor ?’’ she said, 
excitedly. 

Her husband laughed ; he was used to his 
wife’s fresh enthusiasms. As soon as she had 
come home from her calls that afternoon she 
had begun about her new acquaintance, and 
had talked to him all the time they were dress- 
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‘¢And may I ask,’’ he said, ‘¢ is this inter- 
esting girl bachelora gay young thing between 
forty or fifty, whose portraits ‘is as much a 
charity to buy as the dolls for your Christmas 
tree? Does she do such nice illustrations— 
only they won't sell ?"° 

For reply Bertha walked across the room 
and got the last number of the Century, which 
contained one of Miss Craig's illustrations. 
It was a clever, crisp drawing, certainly not 
amateurish, and the men’s opinion of her pro- 
tegé rose at once. 

‘Her portrait of Dorothy is splendidly 
broad, and all that sort of thing—like Chase— 
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who was so simple and natural, and did the 
honors of her big studio with such quiet dig- 
nity. She did not like her friends made fun of. 
<«I should have thought you would have 
been more sympathetic,’’ she said, glaring at 
the three laughing faces. ‘*She is the most 
charming girl I ever saw, and you seem to 
think that a woman who has any brains must 
be an ugly, little old maid. Miss Craig isn’t 
an old maid, and she never will be. As we 
were coming away I said to Dorothy, ‘that it 
seemed funny such a nice girl hadn’t married,” 
and she quite snapped at me. She said: ‘Oh, 
Miss Craig is a girl bachelor.’ That's where 
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I got the name It just suits her, and I think 
it so pretty.” 

There was a warmth about Mrs. Becking- 
ton’s partisanship of anything, from dolls for a 
Christmas tree, to the wounded reputation of 
her friends, that while it might not always carry 
conviction as to the justice of her cause, at any 
rate reflected her goodness of heart. She was 
given to enthusiasms that were not by any man- 
ner of means short-lived. Her healthy nature 
seemed to feel by intuition the true worth of 
those with whom she was thrown, and if she 
had a good many intimate friends, certainly no 
one could accuse her of being lacking in faith- 
fulness to any one of them, nor do I think she 
was an exception in this. The theory that 
women are little cats purring to each other's 
faces, and biting behind each other’s backs, is 


‘6 BERTHA MADE A BRILLIANT STROKE AND SCORED” 


certainly worn threadbare, and the comic pa- 
pers which fill their columns with jokes about 
women’s jealousies and small meannesses, 
would find women’s ardent friendships and en- 
thusiasms much more amusing. 

«< T’ll not tell you another thing about her,”’ 
said Mrs. Beckington, with a pout. ‘* You 
shan’t any of you know her, and Dorothy 
Mason and I will keep her all to ourselves. 
Oh, just one thing more ’’—recollecting her- 
self—‘‘ my brother Philip knows her; I met 
him going in just as were coming away.”’ 

They were all startled by a voice from the 
doorway. 

««The saying about the Devil is trite,’ 
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called, ‘* but since I hear my name, you might 
just as well tell me what it is all about. 
Good evening, how comfortable you all look, 
Bertha as usual posing as an angel in a cloud 
of tobacco smoke,’ and the owner of the voice 
entered the room and joined the group. He 
kissed Mrs. Beckington affectionately. 

‘* How did you come to know her?’’ they 
all cried. 

‘¢ Who, Bertha? Met her when she was a 
baby.”’ 

‘¢ No, not Bertha, the girl bachelor.’’ 

‘¢ What are you all talking about? What 
an extraordinary reception. If I did not know 
the ways of this erratic household I should 
think you were all slightly insane. Who isa 
girl bachelor, and what do you mean ?”’ 

‘¢ Oh, its all my fault,’’ said Bertha. «¢ Mrs. 
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Mason took me up to Miss Craig’s studio this 
afternoon, and I have been telling them about 
her. A girl like that who earns her own living 
is called a girl bachelor, you see.”” 

As she spoke she felt that her brother was 
displeased ; a shade passed across his dark face, 
which was, with one of those curious family 
likenesses, so like her own in feature, so dif- 
ferent in character and expression. Separated 
by ten years’ difference in their ages, in Philip’s 
lighter moods, and in a certain winsome charm 
that he had not outgrown with his early man- 
hood, they seemed much alike ; but in his more 
thoughtful, deeper moments, one would scarcely 
have guessed them to be of the same family. 
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‘« My dear sister,’” he said, gravely, ‘‘ don’t 
you think it is rather hard that because a 
youg woman is so unfortunate as to have to 
earn her own living she must be called by a 
slang name?’’ Perhaps he felt his tone more 
reproving than he intended, for he added : 
‘<Were you going to Mrs. Howard's? I 
stopped in there on my way up, and she asked 
me if you wouldn’t be around.”” 

Mrs. Beckington saw that he did not wish 
to further discuss the girl artist. _Woman- 
like, she immediately wondered why not. 

The evening had slipped by so quickly that 
she had forgotten her engagement at Mrs. 
Howard’s small and early. ‘The carriage had 
been waiting for some time ; she declared she 
must go, and she hurried out of the [room to 
get her sortie de bal. 
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‘* Who is going with me?” she said, com- 
ing back in a moment, and putting her head in 
through the door. ‘¢Clarence has such a cold 
I can’t possibly martyrize him.”” 

The three other men started toward her, but 
no! she could not take them all. She finally 
decided on Mr. Ashley, who was still of an 
age to enjoy a dance, and they went skipping 
down the hall together gaily, Mr. Beckwith 
watching his wife’s little figure until the door 
closed. 

‘¢ Bring her back safely, Jim !*” he called. 
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(To be continued.) 
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t™ It shines and swings with a quivering grace ~—s 
That ever must go untold, 
A goblin, a rose, and a mandarin old 
Where brightest the candle glows, 
And the goblin is leaping—ah, goblin bold ! 
Into the heart of the rose ! 
Fat and wrinkled the mandarin’ s face, 
And his chin is of marvelous mold ; 
Yet to many a rose he might seem less base, 
For roses are bought and sold. 
Now will our rose be cajoled ? 
Alas for the goblin’s woes ! 
Or will her petals hold 
> Still the heart of the rose? 
‘6 Mine is the goblin’ s case, 
Sweet,’ I thought as I strolled, 
Strolled at a lover's pace 
On through the wood and the wold. é 
b ° ‘You the pink rose I’ve extolled. 
Straight suing the goblin goes: 
Will the heart of the rose unfold ? 
Ah, the heart of the rose !”” 
LENVOI 
Now that my rhyme is outscrolled, 
All her pink petals unclose : ' hg 3 \ 
Mandarin, out in the cold, f ] 


= Warm is the heart of the rose! { 
—Sara F. Duncan, ' % 
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ne Whene er I whirl thee in my fan, I see 
Kaolin turrets and pagodas rise, 
C3 With lanterned kiosks that taper to the shies, 
Where languid mandarins sip their perfumed tea, \ 
= The gongs of Pekin sound unto the sea, | 
gS The wooden Cangue free from a victim lies, 
And in a dream of wonder and surprise 
The embattled walls of China tower up free. 
Thou canst bring back to me the souvenir 
7 Of eves when Nankin was begemmed with stars, 
eX And when Love's summer blossomed in my blood; 
Aye! when I walked with Tcha without a fear 
4 And kissed, in the dim glitter of bazaars, F 


By; Her lips as sweet as hawthorn in the bud! 
as —_——, 


FS. Saltus. 
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ROSE-LEAF 
PRINCESS 


BY 
NANCY M. WADDLE 


Er name was 
Susan Anna, 
but her lover 

re-christened her 
Castilia. If he had 
been a plumber or 
a paper-hanger he would prob- 
ably have called her his 
‘¢ black-eyed Susan’’; but he 
was a poet and an artist, 
even if his name was James 
Henry Perkins, so he named 
her Castilia, and told himself 
j that her eyes were the color 
/ / of a mountain lake when the 

{ storm hangs over it, and her 
hair was as densely black as a 
moonless midnight. 

They met at an afternoon 
tea, and sat talking in a little shaded 
alcove behind some tall palms. The 

atmosphere was heavy with the perfume 
\ of roses, and the tremulous music of the 
violins was broken by the thin, airy treble 

; of women’s voices. 
f A red-shaded lamp made Castilia’s 
i/ cheek look like a peach on the south side 
| of a sunny wall. James Henry told her 
so with a delightful, hesitating boldness, and 
she blushed divinely and was very glad that the 
lamp shade was not blue or green. They dis- 
covered in those ten undisturbed moments that 
they were absolutely sympathetic ; they wor- 
shipped the same authors, were devoted to the 
same actors, and adored the same things to eat. 

‘¢Fancy you being an artist,”’ said Castilia, 
with a fascinating note of awe in her voice. 
‘*I dare say you have a lovely studio, with 
painted windows and rusty armor, and old 
tapestry and mediaeval chairs.** 

Perkins smiled cynically. ‘‘I have a stu- 
dio,’* he answered, ‘*but the properties you 
speak of exist only in the imagination. The 
light in my studio is like the strict truth, crude 
and hard, and my furniture resembles the tale 
of Mark Antony in being plain and unvarn- 
ished.” 
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VOGUE 


‘© Ah, yes,’’ sympathetically. 
will be a great artist some day.”’ 

‘I hope so. I mean to be,”’ he said, mod- 
estly and firmly. 

At this moment the Paternal Friend ap- 
peared, and told Castilia that her Chaperon- 
Aunt desired her presence immediately. The 
Paternal Friend was a very charming man, by 
the way, but James Henry hated him on the 
spot. 

For several days after this James Henry saw 
nothing of Castilla ; but it happened that Cas- 
tilla could not easily forget the man who had 
so plainly given her to understand that he 
thought her lovely. She reflected that for a 
long time she really had been intending to 
have her portrait painted, and she was quite 
sure that Mr. Perkins had a great deal of tal- 
ent, not that she had any especial interest in 
him, but she was so weary of a frivolous and 
empty-headed society people, that it was very 
pleasant to meet an interesting and compan- 
ionable man. 

When James Henry was made aware of 
this decision of Castilia’s, he promptly turned 
his great historic picture to the wall. He 
would, for a season, cease chasing the will o 
the wisp—Fame—and paint the droop of Cas- 
tilia’s eyelids and the curves ‘of her lovely 
mouth. 

Castilia did not find him so companionable 
as she had hoped during the sittings. For one 
thing, he looked at her with a certain critical, 
professional gleam in his eyes, and for another, 
he scarcely talked to her at all, and it was very 
tiresome sitting in one position so long, but 
she obtained some consolation from the reflec- 
tion that he probably stood in awe of her aunt, 
a vast, pincushiony woman, with a skin so 
white and unwrinkled that it instantly sug- 
gested complexion masks and an unfeeling 
heart. 

The aunt did not approve of James Henry 
nor of her niece’s wild idea of having her por- 
trait painted by an obscure young artist. 

‘¢She treats him as though he were a c-c- 
cat-a-pillar,’’ sobbed Castilia upon her pillow, 
‘and he is so poor, so deserving, so m-m- 
much in love with me.”’ 

James Henry, in the meantime, was miser- 
ably happy. He was desperately in love with 
Castilia, and his affection he knew was abso- 
lutely hopeless. This made him miserable. 
He was doing excellent work on her portrait, 
and he saw her twice a week. These facts 
made him happy. 

One night when he was feeling particularly 
miserably happy, he went to the opera. 
Glancing over the house, he saw Castilia in a 
box with the Chaperon-Aunt. She wore a 
gown that was like the sunbeams veiled in 
mist, and shining stones sparkled in her dark 
hair. In the background lurked the detested 
Paternal Friend, and by Castilia’s side was a 
man James Henry had seen many times lately. 
He was florid and stout, and had the air of 
one at peace with the world and himself. 

Suddenly James Henry’s quick ear caught 
her name; two men behind him were speak- 
ing of her. 

‘He is from the tar west—mines or cattle 
—definite affair, I’m told.”’ 

‘«Why should she yoke herself unequally 
with that stalled ox ?*’ said the other man. 

‘©Oh, I don’t know. Money always mar- 
ries money.”” 

James Henry leveled his glass at the chorus, 
but it was a confused blur; he paid no heed to 
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the prima donna, although she was singing 
divinely. After the curtain fell he arose and 
left the house. 

He was now obliged to confess to himself 
that unless Castilia returned his love, life 
would not be worth living; but he had no 
reason to suppose that she did ; and what had 
he, who was just beginning to make his name 
known, to offer her? It was by reason of 
these inward cogitations that James Henry be- 
came acquainted with the chill, gray dawn 
which crept through the windows each morning 
and greeted his sleepless eyes. 

‘©Oh, Mr. Perkins, are you ill, or have you 
had bad news?”” faltered Castilia, at her next 
sitting. 

‘*I am not ill,”’ said James Henry, coldly. 
He looked toward the Chaperon-Aunt, who 
had fallen into a gentle doze; then he blun- 
dered desperately, ‘* but—but—lI am going far 
away.” 

‘Going away! Why are you going far 
away ?*’ cried Castilia, with a sob in her 
voice. 

‘* Because I love you, Castilia, with all my 
soul; because I will not be so selfish and 
cowardly as to ask you to marry me, when I 
have nothing to offer you, so I am leaving you 
forever.”” 

‘« Nothing to offer! Leaving me forever !*’ 
exclaimed Castilia, with honest scorn and 
amazement. ‘* You don’t regard my feelings 
in the matter,’” she said, inarticulately, «¢ and— 
and—" impulsively, ‘«I love you, James 
Henry, just as much as you love me.”’ 

The pincushiony Chaperon-Aunt opened 
her eyes on a prettier tableau than she had 
ever seen on the stage, but she was a very un- 
esthetic person, and she expressed her opinion 
in very strong terms. She was only one, 
however, and her opposition did not count for 
much. 

So Castilia and James Henry were married, 
and fancied that they were destined to live in 
a state of ideal bliss ever after——only they did 
not. 

In the first place, James Henry was a very 
ambitious man and absorbed in his work, and 
Castilia, instead of being properly delighted at 
his industry, was offended, for she was young 
and foolish and exacting. 

The artist sat many hours in his studio, and 
when the light faded, and he could no longer 
paint, he thought much of his work, and was 
often preoccupied and absent-minded, and 
Castilia was firmly convinced that he had 
ceased to love her, and sought once more the 
society she had characterized as frivolous and 
empty-headed. 

Her portrait was finished for the spring 
Academy, and all the world rushed to see it, 
and went into raptures over it. 

And Castilia was very, very proud of him, 
but she would not tell him so. ‘* He would 
think it’s only because he’s become famous.”’ 

‘‘She might have said one little word of 
appreciation, and not have been so_ utterly 
heartlessly indifferent,’’ thought James Herry, 
bitterly. 

When Castilia’s portrait was brought hcme 
the best light was found in her sitting-room, 
so there it was hung, where she could sit and 
watch it by the hour. And how she grew to 
hate it ! 

Really, it was Castilia at her best, her beau- 
tiful, Spanish, haughty best. Some one had 
called it the portrait of a rose-leaf princess ; 
and, indeed, her lovely face stood out, ficwer- 














like, from the warm shadow of velvets and furs. 

She often apostrophized her portrait ungrate- 
fully. ‘* You hateful thing,’’ she would cry, 
**I don’t want to be ‘a rose-leaf princess,’ I 
I’m a woman, and I want to be loved.”’ 

Just about this time Perkins began to paint 
the portrait of a very charming woman, older 
than Castilia by some years. She had a mo- 
bile face, wonderful light eyes, changeful as the 
sea, and masses of light hair ; and she was very 
witty and fascinating. Castilia hated her, es- 
pecially when James Henry expressed his opin- 
ion that to paint her portrait so as to do her ius- 


‘* You HATEFUL THING,’ SHE WOULD CRY 


ice was the work of a lifetime; for she was 
variable as the winds, and her wonderful play 
of expression mirrored every mood. 

His artist’s soul was pained because Castilia 
would not see her beauty. 

‘«* Beauty!’ she scornfully exclaimed, ‘I 
should think her bones would make holes in 
her gowns, poor creature! and she looks as 
old as the hills with that sallow, faded com- 
plexion.”’ 

She became more and more dissatisfied with 
her own portrait. Sometimes she felt that she 
would like to burn it. Why had James Henry 
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given her that arrogant expression, which 
seemed to say, ‘* Behold me? I am an heir- 
ess !’" She wished she hadn't a penny. 

One evening she strolled into the dimly lit 
room, where her husband sat dreaming before 
the fire. Resting one arm on the mantel- 


shelf, she looked curiously down upon him. 
‘‘He’s thinking of that horrid creature,’ was 
her jealous fancy. 

«« Tell me, James Henry,”’ she said, «« what 
is the, best thing in the world ?*’ 

‘<The best thing in the world?’’ he said, 
dreamily. 


‘«Why, freedom, I suppose.” 





That was enough. She turned and left 
him. ‘You poor thing !*’ she said to her 
portrait as she passed it; ‘* You poor thing,”’ 
she repeated, meaning herself. 

‘«Why, Susie,”’ said the Paternal Friend, 
who had just been admitted, ‘‘in the dark, 
and in tears? Is the world hollow, and your 
doll stuffed with sawdust ?”” 

‘‘I’m crying,”’’ she said meekly ; «‘ I—I— 
was just crying.” 

‘‘I see. Shedding a few tears for some 
thing better to do,”’ jestingly. 

‘«¢I°ll tell you why,”’ she said, desperately : 
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**T hate that portrait of myself—lI loathe it. 
I can’t stay in the same room with it !*” 


**Send it to me, then, Susie,’ he said, 
soothingly. «Ill give it house room until you 
wish it again.”’ 

‘Oh! for goodness sake, take it, will you, 
really ? It’s so cold, and haughty, and scorn- 
ful.” 

The Paternal Friend thought he understood. 
**T will send for it to-morrow,”’ he said. 
‘“*And remember, when you wish it, it is 
yours. 

** Where is your portrait, Castilia?*’ 
James Henry the next day. 

‘I didn’t like it here,” 
‘<1 took it down.”” 

The artist grew a little pale but said noth- 


ing. 


said 


replied Castilia, 


Now, since his marriage with Castilia, he 
had become very chummy with the Paternal 
Friend, so a day or two after this conversation 
he called at the house where the Paternal 
Friend lived in solitary state. He was ad- 
mitted on the supposition that the master of 
the house was at home, which turned out to 
be a mistake. 

While waiting, James Henry looked idly 
about him. Suddenly he staggered back 
against the wall, for there, hanging in the 
broad light, was his portrait of his lovely, 
haughty Castilia. Hastily leaving the house, 
he turned mechanically homeward. As he 
neared his own dwelling he lifted his moody 
eyes to see the Paternal Friend walking blithely 
away from the James Henry strode 
gloomily into the house ; in the hallway stood 
Castilia—a radiant, different Castilia. 

‘*Oh, James !*” she cried, joyously, ‘* what 
do you think has happened !*" 

‘*Susan Anna,’’ he said, sternly and 
gravely, «I know what you have done with 
your portrait.”” 

‘¢Susan Anna!** The end of the world 
had come. In the days of his greatest indif- 
ference he had never called her Susan Anna. 

And because she was a woman, and very 
much in love, she—slightly prevaricated. 

‘‘ Yes,’ she said, sweetly, ‘*he has just 
been here to tell me that he is going to be 
married to that horried woman with the green 
eyes ; and,’ triumphantly, ‘‘I sent the pic- 
ture to him as a wedding present.”” 

James Henry’s face cleared, and 
clouded anew. He looked bewildered. 

‘¢ But—but—,”” he stammered, ‘*he came 
to-day to tell you of his engagement, and 
you sent the picture to him three days ago."’ 

‘*I know I did,’”’ despairingly, ‘<I hated it 
so, and I cried and said that I couldn't stay 
in the same house with it, and he offered to 
keep it until I wished it again.”’ 

‘*You hated your beautiful portrait, the 
best thing I ever did !** said James Henry in 
astonishment. ‘* Ah, I see! It was because 
I painted it, and you had ceased to love me 
or to take any interest in my work.”’ 

«¢ No,”” she cried, ‘not that ; I never ceased 
—to take an interest in your work. I—I— 


James Henry, it was you who ceased to love 


door. 


then 


me. 

‘¢ Castilia !’’ he exclaimed in amazement, 
«© never loved anybody in this wide world 
but you.’”” 

«« Not even the Paternal Friend's fiancée ?*” 

«¢ What nonsense ! My lovely, darling Cas- 
tilia, she is excellent for purposes of study ; 
her grace and odd coloring are so marked ; 
but you are you—and all is said.”’ 
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AMERICAN ACTORS LACK OF TASTE IN CLOTHES 

—DRESSING GOWNS IN BLUE 
AND PINK 


welcome home, as I think I 
said in my last paper, was quite 
warm—warm more than in one 
sense. Everything in New York 
was prepared for winter, and as 
a consequence, in this origi- 
nal, contradictory country, the 
weather was torrid. What with 
the hotels, the play-houses, and 
even the clubs—where, by the 
way, I thank heaven they do 
not tolerate steam-heat, though 
it is still hot enough there—I 
have simply been exhaused. 

I went to one or two of the plays, but I did 
not find anything extremely interesting. The 
Shop Girl is banale, but I rather admired the 
fit of Seymour Hicks’s evening cloths. Eng- 
lishmen always dress well on the stage, and 
what a lesson to our American actors ! espe- 
cially Mr. John Drew, whose clothes never fit 
him, and Mr. Henry Miller, who always seems 
to me to bein his pyjamas. I suppose I ought 
to hear Irving, but then, you know, Irving 
bores me. In fact, Shakespeare is very well in 
its way—to read and have in one’s library. 
You can quote from it from time to time, ex- 
cept that I do not think it is good form to 
quote much, and when I remember a quota- 
tion, it is generally from Violet Fane, from Eu- 
gene Field—I am American sometimes—or 
Lord Lytton. Young girls all like Lucille, 
especially if it be bound in blue and gold, and 
they are apt—another reprehensible habit—to 
mark it up wherever their favorite quotations 
occur. Macbeth is an extremely dreary thing, 
and I prefer the native Highlander on his native 
hills. 

By the way, I saw very few Highlanders this 
summer, outside of tobacconists, who were 
in kilts, but many tall, lanky and bow- 
legged Englishmen—trippers, I believe—who 
insisted upon donning the national costume. 
In fact, in a few years I suppose one will have 
to go into the heart of Africa or to the Fiji Is- 
lands to find anyone in a picturesque garb. 
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In the Tyrol, the peasants are wearing second- 
hand French gowns and awful Viennese hats, 
and even the men have discarded the great 
gray sombreros and the knee-breeches, and are 
resplendent in peg-top trousers. It is only on 
the stage and at music halls that we see the 
old national costumes. In referring to this, I 
find that I have said something about the Fiji 
Islands. The dress, or rather, undress, there 
consists, as we all know, of either a few feath- 
ers or a string of beads, but I hear that Fiji 
belles are wearing puffed sleeves, so I suppose 
that we have to bid good-by to the unconven- 
tional in the most natural and unconventional 
of places. 

But having exhausted the playhouses, I must 
return to the club. There is always a fire of 
logs in the reading-room, not so much for the 
heat as for the cheerfulness, and you know 
there is no time when a book is more fascinat- 
ing than at that dark hour before dinner, when 
the lamps and candles burn low and the blaze 
from the logs casts fantastic shadows on the wall. 

But after all, in autumn, which is our best 
season, the country is the place, and so I went 
out yesterday again to inspect the purchase 
made for me by my agent of a country seat. 
Of course I have implicit confidence in him. 
Before I left I told him exactly what I wanted, 
and in what neighborhood, and so here it is, 
with the papers drawn up for me to sign. I will 
not live in a residential park. I want an old- 
fashioned—and as old-fashioned as can be had 
in America—country house, Colonial in style, 
roomy and rambling, with a garden around it 
of prim evergreens and flowers, such as, I be- 
lieve, our grandmothers used to like. It is this 
kind of a place which my agent has acquired 
for me. Unfortunately, the approaches to New 
York are wretched. It either means a long, 
smoky tunnel, or almost the perils of the deep 
by fog and water on ferry boats. I have 
often thought, and I suppose so have many 
other people, what a misnomer was the gentle- 
man’s cabin. Why cabin, when it is a great 
hall, I cannot understand ; and why gentle- 
man,when it is a puzzle to find that individual, 
is one of the contradictions of American char- 
acter. I suppose it is intended for humor. 

All these considerations, some way or other, 
I do not know why, have brought dressing 
gowns into my mind. One cannot account 
for the connection of one’s ideas. I saw some 





delightful bath robes in blue and white. In 
my younger days I was partial to pink. Like 
a debutante, I “wanted my room to be rose 
tinted. I thought that it became youth to go 
to his bath wrapped in a pink robe. To-day, 
however, a little bit gouty, my hair slightly 
silvered by time and my complexion ruddier 
than it used to be, I find that blue suits me 
best. Perhaps later, when I am falling rapidly 
into the sere and yellowy, I shall adopt crim- 
son. It is more vigorous. It gives one a 
healthy tone, and with the exception of purple, 
which is purely the color of old age, I know 
of none other better suited to carry out the 
dignity of the fifties. I shall havea blue room 
in which I shall wear my bath robe, and my 
bath-room itself will be lined with blue tiles. 

Again, I think I shall use blue for my 
dining-room. It goes so well with my china, 
and it brings out the tone of the mahogany and 
the outlines of the family portraits. For the 
next month I shall be deep in furnishing my 
house and in training my servants. Meadows, 
of course, will be there to assist. Then my 
trunks will be opened and my winter wardrobe 
inspected, and I shall feel at liberty, in the 
number after next, to tell you all about my 
winter clothes. In the meantime, I shall 
abandon myself to the dreams of my home. 
It will be a bachelor’s paradise, and I long for 
the moment when I shall sit after my wine at 
dinner, alone—selfish, perhaps, but then every- 
thing is selfish in this world, even the theory of 
Christianity, because our aim is simply to save 
our own souls. 

Meadows will stand behind my chair, and in 
the flicker of the fire, in the glance at the old 
portraits, my ancestors, ranged around the 
wall and smiling at me from their dark can- 
vases and gilt frames, and in the dull burnish 
of the mahogany and the gleam of silver and 
glass, I shall feel myself again. What care I 
how cold it is outside? what care any of us? 
I really think we like to read of stories of star- 
vation and of freezing, and of dire poverty, and 
then have another log thrown on the fire, and 
taking up a glass filled with old wine, sip it 
slowly, and in our hearts, like the Pharisee, 
say: ‘*I thank you, Lord, that I am not such 
as this one ’’——-meaning the poor freezing devil 
outside. I do not think I have got the quo- 
tation correctly, but then I do not believe in 
conning the exact words. It bores me. 




















DOROTHY SEABURY COPLAND 
[see text] 
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welcome home, as I think I 
said in my last paper, was quite 
warm-—warm more than in one 
sense. Everything in New York 
was prepared for winter, and as 
a consequence, in this origi- 
nal, contradictory country, the 
weather was torrid. What with 
the hotels, the play-houses, and 
even the clubs—where, by the 
way, I thank heaven they do 
not tolerate steam-heat, though 
it is still hot enough there—I 
have simply been exhaused. 

I went to one or two of the plays, but I did 
not find anything extremely interesting. The 
Shop Girl is banale, but I rather admired the 
fit of Seymour Hicks’s evening cloths. Eng- 
lishmen always dress well on the stage, and 
what a lesson to our American actors ! espe- 
cially Mr. John Drew, whose clothes never fit 
him, and Mr. Henry Miller, who always seems 
to me to bein his pyjamas. I suppose I ought 
to hear Irving, but then, you know, Irving 
bores me. In fact, Shakespeare is very well in 
its way—to read and have in one’s library. 
You can quote from it from time to time, ex- 
cept that I do not think it is good form to 
quote much, and when I remember a quota- 
tion, it is generally from Violet Fane, from Eu- 
gene Field—I am American sometimes—or 
Lord Lytton. Young girls all like Lucille, 
especially if it be bound in blue and gold, and 
they are apt—another reprehensible habit—to 
mark it up wherever their favorite quotations 
occur. Macbeth is an extremely dreary thing, 
and I prefer the native Highlander on his native 
hills. 

By the way, I saw very few Highlanders this 
summer, outside of tobacconists, who were 
in kilts, but many tall, lanky and bow- 
legged Englishmen—trippers, I believe—who 
insisted upon donning the national costume. 
In fact, in a few years I suppose one will have 
to go into the heart of Africa or to the Fiji Is- 
lands to find anyone in a picturesque garb. 





In the Tyrol, the peasants are wearing second- 
hand French gowns and awful Viennese hats, 
and even the men have discarded the great 
gray sombreros and the knee-breeches, and are 
resplendent in peg-top trousers. It is only on 
the stage and at music halls that we see the 
old national costumes. In referring to this, I 
find that I have said something about the Fiji 
Islands. The dress, or rather, undress, there 
consists, as we all know, of either a few feath- 
ers or a string of beads, but I hear that Fiji 
belles are wearing puffed sleeves, so I suppose 
that we have to bid good-by to the unconven- 
tional in the most natural and unconventional 
of places. 

But having exhausted the playhouses, I must 
return to the club. There is always a fire of 
logs in the reading-room, not so much for the 
heat as for the cheerfulness, and you know 
there is no time when a book is more fascinat- 
ing than at that dark hour before dinner, when 
the lamps and candles burn low and the blaze 
from the logs casts fantastic shadows on the wall. 

But after all, in autumn, which is our best 
season, the country is the place, and so I went 
out yesterday again to inspect the purchase 
made for me by my agent of a country seat. 
Of course I have implicit confidence in him. 
Before I left I told him exactly what I wanted, 
and in what neighborhood, and so here it is, 
with the papers drawn up for me to sign. I will 
not live in a residential park. I want an old- 
fashioned—and as old-fashioned as can be had 
in America—country house, Colonial in style, 
roomy and rambling, with a garden around it 
of prim evergreens and flowers, such as, I be- 
lieve, our grandmothers used to like. It is this 
kind of a place which my agent has acquired 
for me. Unfortunately, the approaches to New 
York are wretched. It either means a long, 
smoky tunnel, or almost the perils of the deep 
by fog and water on ferry boats. I have 
often thought, and I suppose so have many 
other people, what a misnomer was the gentle- 
man’s cabin. Why cabin, when it is a great 
hall, I cannot understand ; and why gentle- 
man,when it is a puzzle to find that individual, 
is one of the contradictions of American char- 
acter. I suppose it is intended for humor. 

All these considerations, some way or other, 
I do not know why, have brought dressing 
gowns into my mind. One cannot account 
for the connection of one’s ideas. I saw some 








delightful bath robes in blue and white. In 
my younger days I was partial to pink. Like 
a debutante, I wanted my room to be rose 
tinted. I thought that it became youth to go 
to his bath wrapped in a pink robe. To-day, 
however, a little bit gouty, my hair slightly 
silvered by time and my complexion ruddier 
than it used to be, I find that blue suits me 
best. Perhaps later, when I am falling rapidly 
into the sere and yellowy, I shall adopt crim- 
son. It is more vigorous. It gives one a 
healthy tone, and with the exception of purple, 
which is purely the color of old age, I know 
of none other better suited to carry out the 
dignity of the fifties. I shall havea blue room 
in which I shall wear my bath robe, and my 
bath-room itself will be lined with blue tiles. 

Again, I think I shall use blue for my 
dining-room. It goes so well with my china, 
and it brings out the tone of the mahogany and 
the outlines of the family portraits. For the 
next month I shall be deep in furnishing my 
house and in training my servants. Meadows, 
of course, will be there to assist. Then my 
trunks will be opened and my winter wardrobe 
inspected, and I shall feel at liberty, in the 
number after next, to tell you all about my 
winter clothes. In the meantime, I shall 
abandon myself to the dreams of my home. 
It will be a bachelor’s paradise, and I long for 
the moment when I shall sit after my wine at 
dinner, alone—selfish, perhaps, but then every- 
thing is selfish in this world, even the theory of 
Christianity, because our aim is simply to save 
our own souls. 

Meadows will stand behind my chair, and in 
the flicker of the fire, in the glance at the old 
portraits, my ancestors, ranged arouhd the 
wall and smiling at me from their dark can- 
vases and gilt frames, and in the dull burnish 
of the mahogany and the gleam of silver and 
glass, I shall feel myself again. What care I 
how cold it is outside? what care any of us? 
I really think we like to read of stories of star- 
vation and of freezing, and of dire poverty, and 
then have another log thrown on the fire, and 
taking up a glass filled with old wine, sip it 
slowly, and in our hearts, like the Pharisee, 
say: ‘*I thank you, Lord, that I am not such 
as this one *’—-meaning the poor freezing devil 
outside. I do not think I have got the quo- 
tation correctly, but then I do not believe in 
conning the exact words. It bores me. 
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JOw brisk and gay the autumn has 
been with weddings, two of 
which were emphatically red- 
letter functions. Then followed 
the Horse Show, always a dash- 

ing affair—a gathering of smart men and 
women, fine horses and equipages, and showy 
parade of beauty and gowns, boxed off and 
ticketed for the gazing multitudes in genuine 
peep-show fashion. Men were in their best 
form, and came in for their innings fairly. 
Gallantry, grooming and good looks told 
with capital effect in the brilliant picture. 
Now comes the finish of our yearly race, with 
Christmas shopping on the tapis. We are all 
engaged at this moment in thinking much 
more about the presents we have to make, 
either from obligation or affection, than of 
what we are having made to wear, or planning 
to order in the near future, or wearing at the 
present moment. 

» = The world will bear witness that we are in 
our apparel as smart as possible ; our street 
gowns, hats, furs and the rest as faultless and 
as fit as it is possible to have them. The only 
visible neglect is that we are quite late—and 
we always are—in preparing for our toilettes de 
céremonie. We shall have to do all that ina 
rush, as January is only three weeks off. But, 
apropos of the shopping and the gifts, whisper 
it not in Gath that books, pictures, silver, glass, 
china, etc., are to play a decided second fiddle, 
this year, to jewels, laces and furs, particularly 
the last of the trio. All ‘‘my cousins and 
my aunts’” are talking fur, fur, fur. What 
wonder, when the creations are so lovely! A 
Christmas list reads off like a menagerie in- 
ventory. You will find seal, otter, monkey, 
beaver and bear; ermine, chinchilla, mink, 
the lambs of Persia and Thibet, fox and lynx. 
By the way, there is a new departure in mak- 
ing up lynx and fox in their natural skins. 
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Lynx abounds in lovely coloring, the yellows 
paling into white, and the long hairs flecked 
with many shades of gray. Thibet is dyed 
every color, to match different cloths, and 
astrachan has gone a peg higher in exclusive- 
ness than its once proud rival, Persian lamb, 
because the latter is now so well imitated by 
the manufacturers. The medley of furs now 
considered the chic thing has brought about a 
pooling of furs in families, by which elder 
daughters profit, and younger ones are better 
satisfied with newer purchases at less value. 
De gustibus non. 

Now for un petit mot about ball and dinner 
gowns, for the ‘‘ dinner-dance’’ season is star- 
ing us in the face. We all know the succés of 
flowers and tulle last year, and we are glad to 
learn that both are to reign in ninety-six. All 
kinds of nets, gauzes, lisses, and the newest 
and sheerest of grenadines, flowered like water- 
colored pictures. I hope the débutantes at the 


coming Patriarchs will scorn silks and satins 
for their gowns and pay tribute to their own 
youth and beauty in tulle, the ideal frock for 
that enchanting occasion. 

The rosebud element will monopolize the 
strictly floral gowns—they are theirs by natural 


right, but all young women, matrons or maids, 
it is to be hoped, will array themselves in them 
for the beauty and becomingness of this poetic 
fashion. As an example of devotion to a 
flower, the gown in question is trimmed with 
myosotis or forget-me-nots. There are two 
immensely full skirts of white tulle falling over 
a gupe of white soie de Lyons, and all three 
skirts are gathered on one band. The tulle 
skirts are hemmed, with a vine heading em- 
broidered in white floss, exceedingly dainty 
and effective. The décolleté corsage, draped 
en bébé in double tulle, rises into a slight 
point, back and front, and is headed by a full 
garland of forget-me-nots, which form shoulder 
straps to the bodice. The sleeves are made of 
many thicknesses of tulle caught under the 
flowers on the shoulders and draped so as to 
expose the arm in front, and then draped fully 
into the armhole in a bouffant way. The 
sleeve is finished at the elbow by a band of 


sky-blue velvet, matching the bouquets which 
are coquettishly fastened on the outside. A 
garland of myosotis is worn round the throat, 
and connected from this gorgette to the décol- 
letage are eight floral chains, slender and lovely ; 
three in the back, three in the front, and short 
ones on each shoulder, which fit over the neck 
perfectly. The girdle is of sky-blue velvet, 
fastened in the back with a smart bow. A 
white aigrette, supported by a knot of forget- 
me-nots, is posed a little to one side of the 
head, the hair being dressed in waves, rolled 
off from the face, and pretty, careless coils in 
the back running up into a little knot, with a 
drooping wave curled in the middle of the fore- 
head. 

Another charming gown has floral effects de- 
rived from exquisite silk embroideries, the 
newest of the fine trimmings. Ai satin skirt is 
the foundation usually for these transparent 
draperies of tulle or gauzes favored by matrons 
young and beautiful. 

The skirt, in this instance, is cream-white 
satin, and the tulle overdress a pinkish-mauve, 
but instead of being hemmed is only doubled, 
then gathered at the waist, and afterward 
shirred a little distance, say nine or ten inches 
below, and drawn down snugly to the figure 
and tacked to the satin gupe. Two broad 
bands of silk embroidery, roses in every shade, 
start en tablier at the bottom of the tulle skirt 
and are graduated a little toward the waist, 
leaving space for a pointed girdle of the same 
embroidery to show between and encircle the 
waist in a narrow belt, fastening on the left 
panel with a bouquet of violets. Corsage bébé, 
V-shaped décolletage, headed by a broad band 
of this lovely lisse embroidery, with bouquet 
of violets on the left shoulder. White satin 
elbow sleeves draped with tulle so as to show 
the inner side of the arm, across which are two 
narrow straps of embroidery. Hair dressed 
low on the face, a few short curls in the back, 
and run through the top a superb jeweled hair- 
pin, a triple diamond aigrette. The necklace 
is an almost invisible gold chain, from which 
is suspended three enormous jewels, a diamond 
in the centre, with ruby and emerald on sides. 
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On the Yacht Race. 


The Valkyrie has sailed o’er the waters, and failed, 
And the sportsmen and crews all the errors bewailed ; 
The Defender has gained the proud goblet of gold, 
While Vinolia has long held the medal. 
As Defender now holds the famed goblet of gold, 
So Vinolia will long hold the medal. 


Toilet Vinolia Soap, 35 cents. Floral Vinolia Soap, 20 cents. 


C. N. CRITTENTON CO., 115 Fulton Street, New York. 
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The mousseline skirt is simply notched or 
pinked in the finest manner. Then fancy, 
six lovely cerise velvet scarfs, graduated from 
the bottom to the waist and laid on the 
skirt in groups of three in front and 
three in the back, with large bunches 
of alder blossoms at the bottom. The skirt 
is mounted on a bias velvet belt to match 
which is pressed down into folds after it is fas- 
tened. Round corsage draped with mousse- 
line, en bébé, and round décolletage, trimmed 


back and front with cerise scarfs, in groups of 


three, which enter the girdle, giving the effect 
of having the scarfs of skirt mount the bodice. 
Pearl and diamond collier panache of three 
cerise ostrich tips in the hair, which is dressed 
a la pompadour over a cushion. White gloves 
and painted Empire fan. 

Poco a poco, we are approaching what we 
have all declared nothing could ever induce us 
to wear, namely, ‘‘rats.’"’ The newest side- 
combs, that half encircle the head, are of some 
help, and so are those that shelve over, but a 
genuine pompadour must have a foundation as 
well as form, and the odious ‘‘rats’”’ are the 
only practicable things that insure both. 
Aigrettes, all jeweled, or partly jeweled, with 
feather attachments and Prince of Wales 
feathers, in white particularly, as well as very 
odd shell combs mounted elaborately in gold 
and silver, are the modish hair ornaments. 
The shaded or variegated heron aigrette is the 
fashion in Paris, but one sees nothing of it 
here. Feathers and fur are very costly 
gown trimmings, but for grande tenue ‘we may 
not dispense with them. ; 

Velvet bodices always have a bit of tucking 
about them when they are very smart, and so 
many little intricacies of empiécements, this 
tab slipping under that on parts of the bodice 
cut out artistically to show effects of brocades 
of cloth of gold or jeweled passementries, or 
Eastern embroideries. Such charming adjuncts 
to a bodice as are had from écru batiste em- 
broidery, which is now very heavy in character 

-full of work—and comes wide enough to use 
tor large panels, or the entire bodice. The 
novelty cloths gain much chic by these 
morceaux. 

A brocade dinner gown of Soie de Lyons, 
pulsing in chameleon tints of rose and grayish 
blue, with a silvery design of azalias sprinkled 
over that lovely surface, was trimmed so 
smartly by a chain of feathers, Eau de Nile 
ostrich tips, that it will bear description. The 
skirt, very ample, almost stood alone, and was 
lined with white glacé, flounced in a succession 
of ruffles, which was done to keep the skirt 
standing out well. Pale green feathers, beauti- 
fully branched, were carried down the front en 
tablier, ending about nine inches above the 
bottom of the skirt ina full panache. The 


over 


girdle on which the skirt was mounted was of 
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yellow velvet, finely tucked, and below the 
velvet a wreath of small green tips was 
fastened. This made the bodice look very 
small in contrast. The brocade bodice had a 
décolleté bavette or bib of tucked yellow vel- 
vet, rows of steel beads running between the 
tucks, and for heading, the same little green 
tips. Broad white satin bretelles, overlaid with 
white lisse, embroidered in pale pink and yellow, 
mingled with delicate gold and silver traceries, 
finished the front of -bodice, while in the back 
the brocade was cut out from the shoulder and 
ended ina point above the waist. The bre- 
telle embroidery filled in these spaces, with 
suitable design carried out in the embroidery. 
Brocaded elbow sleeves, with tufts of ostrich 
feathers on the shoulders, followed by graduat- 
ing tips as far as the bretelles, giving the effect, 
and a very charming one, of an entire décollet- 
age of feathers. The lower sleeves were of 
the embroidered lisse, softly crumpled over the 
arm. A five-row pearl necklace, solitaire 
diamond clasp. Inthe hair, a white aigrette 
supported by a diamond sun, the hair being 
dressed in puffs, the front waved with two little 
curls on the brow. Long white gloves, a white 
ostrich fan, mounted on yellow shell sticks 
encrusted with diamonds, and what everybody 
has, and no one cares to show, a real lace 
handkerchief worth a little fortune. 


PARIS 


OPERA CLOAKS—A FOR- 
THEIR CONSTRUCTION 


MAGNIFICENCE OF 
TUNE USED IN 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


ury is, if possible, growing 
apace, in the face of the 
financial calamities of which 
everybody complains! This 
state of affairs has attained 
such a point that small 
fortunes are spent on an opera cloak, a 
dinner dress, or a ball toilette. The mate- 
rials employed in the production of the latest 
thing in opera cloaks are simply extraordinary. 
Some years ago the acme of luxury consisted 
in owning two of these garments, one dark and 
one light, according to the gown underneath. 
But now the sortie de bal has to correspond 
in color and trimming with whatever frock one 
may wear, warmth and unobtrusiveness belong 
to the past and are replaced by a gorgeousness, 
extending to every detail, which fairly takes 
away one’s breath. 

A few days ago I spent several hours at La- 
ferriére’s, inspecting the various garments of 
that species which he is preparing tor the com- 
ing season, and I may frankly acknowledge 
that I was somewhat taken aback by the ex- 
treme magnificence of texture and form dis- 








The extravagant prices of 
these dainty articles of feminine wear are as- 
tounding, especially when you come to think 
that they are merely worn in the carriage which 
takes you to and fro, from your house to the 
opera, ball or dinner, where your evening is to 


played before me. 


be spent. Furs, laces, seed-pearls, brilliants, 
gold and silver passementerie, are all pressed 
into service to help trim these fin de siécle 
opera cloaks. The favorite material, however, 
is velvet, velours coupé, velours ciselé, velours 
epingle, velours imprimé, velours incrusté, but 
just the same velvet. Some of these wonder- 
ful and fairy-like sorties are made of flowered 
or embroidered Louis xv1. satins, lined through- 
out with grebe, marabout, or lophophore feath- 
ers. The coloring is so near to perfection that 
it seems—at least to judge by Carolus Duran’s 
portraits and the marvels I have seen at Lafer- 
riére’s, Doucet’s and others—that milliners 
and couturiers have turned into artists, while 
artists are doing their best to be hailed as first- 
class couturiers ! 

In order to give my readers an idea of what 
the modern opera cloak is like, I will describe 
a mantle worn by one of our young duchesses 
at the opera a few nights ago. It was of pale 
pink velvet in a design of daffodil and helio- 
trope, embroidered with seed-pearls, topazes, 
amethysts and brilliants, lined throughout 
with the palest of pale swansdown in an evan- 
escent shade of pinkish lilac and edged with 
an intermingling of faint lemon-hued marabout, 
and pink coral, garnets, and uncut topazes 
made into a fringe. This cloak was very 
wide and long. At the back there was a 
Watteau plait of Point d’ Angleterre starting 
at the collar, and gradually widening until it 
reached the bottom of the semi-train. This 
costly lace was placed on a foundation of azure 
satin and had a delightfully soft and floating 
appearance, overshadowing the heaviness of 
the velvet with its filmy clouds. The front 
of the cloak was arranged with a kind of stole 
of the same lace over changeable pink and 
azure satin, while the neck was surrounded by 
a thick ruche of the same material and finished 
off by a little pointed hood, easily drawn over 
the head in cold weather. 

It goes without saying that evening gowns 
are equally magnificent. In fact, a woman in 
full toilette reminds me of the great confec- 
tioner Pihan’s bonbons, sweet inside and 
delightfully enveloped. During the coming 
season styles belonging to all periods of French 
history will be seen, like unto a kaleideoscope 
of fashion, carrying us in their rushing swift- 
ness from the ponderous, heavy splendor of the 
Middle Ages to the more elaborate, if 
perhaps less grand, period of Francois Premier, 
and gently gliding to the dainty and exquis- 
itely-colored modes of the Louis, from first to 
last. 
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OPEN QUESTIONS—TACT 


‘- a is substantially a new feature for an American paper, 


though it has been one of great interest in a number of 


English journals. 
question of general character to its readers. 


The plan is this: Vogue submits a 
To the writer of the 


best reply we offer as an honorarium the privilege of directing us to 


pay to acharity designated by the writer five dollars. 


We make 


this honorarium payable to a charity, because Vogue has yet to be 
convinced that small cash prizes given to the writers would be more 
acceptable than a competition ultimately benefitting a charity. The 


first open question is : 


What is tact ? 
The writer of the 


Dear Vogue : 

To govern by seeming to yield. 

To be so in touch with the surrounding 
minds as to raise no antagonism. 

To adapt the subject of one’s remarks to 
the level of the surroundings, and the word- 
ing of one’s thoughts in such language as to 
not force views which are opposed to the en- 
vironments pro tem. 

One who (seemingly) yields on all points 
save where a principle is involved, and then 
remaining as firm as a rock, if convinced of 
the truth, is the one who is always master of 
the situation, sooner or later, and, in fact, of 
many other situations, as nothing places one 
on as high a pinnacle as strict adherence to 
honest convictions. 

To allow others to think they are having 
their own way (without using deceit), to raise 
no dispute, to hold the end to be accomplished 
firmly in thought, and the result is smooth 
sailing. 

To be able to feel thought, to feel the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, so as not to intrude in 
word or in deed. 

Tact, beyond all other qualifications, is the 
first to be cultivated. 

G., New York. 


Dear Vogue : 

Your tact question I should like to see fol- 
lowed with one admitting of more satisfy- 
ing replies ; for, if you will permit the obser- 
vation, tact is too indefinite a possession for 
the average person to define at all, though 
everyone uses the term almost daily, and I 
assume that you want many replies. As a 
recommendation from an interested reader, I 
submit the question, ‘‘ What is a snob?”’ 
This, I should fancy, would be more gener- 
ally answerable, besides tending to the formu- 
lation of healthy ideas, and particularly with 
us Americans, who, notwithstanding our ag- 
gressive equality and fraternity” theories, are 


est reply to this question will direct us to pay 


of all nations the most conspicuously snobbish. 

As to tact: It is a native faculty of the 
few ; its possession, a delusion of the many. 

It is part of the armament of the strategist, 
and an instrument of generalship. 

It serves to remove opposition, allay sus- 
picion, beget sympathy and diffuse geniality. 

It is the defense of the weak, the process of 
the crafty, the instinct of the judicious. 

It can be elusive, admirable, variable and 
sly. 

Tact I define as a quick sensitiveness, 
quickly conciliatory by apposite action. 

It is usually, not always, self-seeking, and 
for this reason not generally in high esteem. 

It is the gloved hand of masterfulness. 

Often tact is generous in its offices, recon- 
ciling differences and effecting compromises. 

It is always negative, never obtrusive, and 
impotent if discovered. If detected it ceases 
to be tact. To exist at all, its objects must be 
blind to its existence. It is, therefore, only 
indirectly commended, and chiefly because it 
is an adjunct of quick wits, and because a 
tactful person is enviable as generally success- 
ful in personal intercourse without being nec- 
essarily original, talented, clever or command- 
ing. 

Tact, though promptly visited in its breach 
with severe censure as dull, rude and brusque, 
is not correspondingly applauded in its observ- 
ance, and then only as a form of wit merit- 
ing the esteem in which all kinds of ability 
are held. 

Stupidity never is tact. If it occasionally 
blunders into a tactful act, it is still stupidity. 
Tact, therefore, is enviable as a badge of ex- 
cellence. 

As an aid to personal comfort, tact is most 
covetable. By tact one discerns what will 
please best and irritate least. Tact prompts 


the soothing speech at the right moment. It 
is like a sixth sense, that is unborn and prac- 
tically impossible to acquire. 


five dollars to any charity as stated above. 
that it be given to one of the following : 
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Vogue, however, prefers 


The Babies’ Ward of Post-Graduate Hospital, 
The Charity Organization Society, 


The Humane Society. 


The first two of these are well known. 


The last is specially de- 


voted to ameliorating the condition of animals, and particularly to 
promoting a reasonable solution of the great problem of vivisection. 


A few of the replies received are published here. 


Vogue will be 


glad to have its readers suggest other questions or send additional com- 


munications in relation to Tact. 


Acquired tact is policy. 

Tact seldom is self-conscious and subjective. 
It springs from instinct, and always is ob- 
jective. It presupposes the exercising of an 
influence. Sweetness, charm, beauty and 
the like may exist alone. Tact exists 
through others and for others than its pos- 
sessor. 

Tact is delicate touch, used for both noble 
and ignoble ends, but always finding the point 
of least resistance. 

An excellent, amiable faculty of no very 
high order, but most desirable, as are health, 
and wealth, and brains, that make life easier 
and more enjoyable. 

H. W. Salisbury, Conn. 


Dear Vogue : 

We hasten to our dictionaries and find 
among the other definitions of tact : touch, 
peculiar faculty, skill, nice perception. 

Then, somehow, vague images of diplo- 
mats, society leaders, and all popular persons 
generally, suggest themselves with the word, 
and we conclude that, after all, tact is. the 
knack of saying the right thing at the right 
time, as well as leaving unsaid inappropriate 
and out-of-place things; or, where still more 
skill is required, to cover over someone else’s 
blunders with that readiness of speech or ac- 
tion which places everyone around you at their 
ease. 

On the whole, I think it is doing and say- 
ing those little things that remove restraint 
and embarrassment, and as far as possible in 
bringing one’s self in touch and understand- 
ing with surrounding circumstances. 

T. McK. M., Baltimore. 


Dear Vogue : 

Replying to your open question, What 
is Tact? I submit the following: Tact 
is sound sense, informed by social experi- 
ence, quickened by intuition and imbued 
with the spirit of innate urbanity. 


In the event of this definition proving 
acceptable, please pay five dollars to the Babies’ 
Ward of Post-Graduate Hospital. 

R. J. R., New Orleans. 


Dear Vogue : 

In reply to your question as to What is 
Tact? I beg to say that as I understand it, 
tact is an unselfish perception, which teaches 
us to enact the Golden Rule. 

To the Babies’ Ward of Post-Graduate 
Hospital, if successful. 

I. McC., Evansville, Indiana. 


Dear Vogue : 

I have taken a fancy to write my idea of 
tact. Tact is that fine perception, that subile 
discernment which readily divines and skil- 
fully avoids all that tends to jar, in social 
intercourse, or more concisely, social diplo- 
macy. 

E. P., Fitzwilliam, N. H 


Dear Vogue : 

The accompanying notes are submitted in 
reply to your competitive definition of Tact. 
Tact is a God-bestowed sixth sense given to— 
alas! too few mortals. It has for soil, in- 
herited refinement, mental culture and unsel- 
fishness. Nurtured by association with cour- 
tesy, true gentility and appreciation. Blighted 
by the atmosphere of vulgarity, coarseness 
and narrow mental limits. 

True tact, that subtle gentle something, 
possessing the chameleon-like trait of being 
just of the right shade, no matter where placed, 
putting its possessor in harmony with sur- 
roundings. ‘The owner of this magic flower 
is at once popular and beloved, a welcome 
guest where joy reigns supreme, a cherished 
presence when sorrow has cast a blighting 


hand. 
J. W. Buck, Waco, Texas. 
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Every lot of Ivory Soap is care- 
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used without injury to the rose leaf 
skin of the baby, to the sheerest of 


Ivory Soap 


that is why it can be 


Copyright, t895. by the Proctor & ( amble Co., Cin'ti. linens or to the daintiest of laces. 





THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENTS .* THE 


IMPORTER AND 


H. LUEY, LADIES’ TAILOR 


PATENTEE AND MAKER OF 


The Luey Cycle Habit 


(Patented May 28, 1895) 


202 Washington Park, Brooklyn 


(Telephone 2012, Brookl;n) 


U. S. WHERE THE LUEY CYCLE HABIT 


AY BE MADE TO ORDER. 





HIGHEST AWARD 
MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 


AT THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
IDEAL durable AL BOLES are the most 


compl ~~? perfect boxes 
made, prod ome st cn oF Tl music, 
and. wil play ant a TUNES. 
We have in 8 i AL, st 
from $70.00 wi ES INST U- 
MENTS ARE. ALL GUARANTEED. 
Also a complete line of musical b..xes 
of all styles and sizes, from 40 cts. o 
$1500, and aline of m ssical novelties. 
Send 4-cent stam 2° -page illus- 
trated catalogue wit list « f tunes. 


JACOT & SON, 
39 Union Sq., West, N. Y. City 








477) Essence 
Raine « VioLets 


(Name Registereil.) 


.THE QUEEN OP PERFUMES 


If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 


“No. 4711 Rhine Violets” 


It is not a combination of 
other scents, but is abso- 
lutely true to the flower. 

Cut this advertisement 
out and show it to your 
dealer. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Kew York, U.S.Agents. 











as a specific for malignant cases 
of Whooping Cough, and 
a remedy for Asthma, Catarrh 
Colds, Diptheria, Croup, Scarlet 
Fever, Hay Fever, Sore Throat, 
and all Diseases of the Air Pas- 
sages 


HAS NO EQUAL 


: Vapo-Cresolene is the active 
medicinal agent of Carbolic Acid and the best dis- 
infectant known toscience. The Vaporizing Appa- 
ratus is simple and inexpensive, yet it is the safest 
method for destroying infection. For sale by all 
druggists. Write for pamphlet. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & Co., New York, Sole Agts. 
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In healthfulness is comfort— 
in comfort is happiness—in 
aros Hygienic Underwear 
continual healthfulness— 
Book for Nothing. 


Jaros Hygienic mg me 
831 Broadway, New Y 
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ARE YOU DEAF? 

DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
The Auraphone jr io? if.) 
recent scientific invention which will assist the hear- | 
ing of any one not berm deaf. When in the ear itis 

invisible, and does not cause the slightest discomfort. 
It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an ear 
spectacle. Enclose stamp for particulars. Can be 
tested FREE OF CHARGE ct any of the NEW. 
YORK AURAPHORE CO.’& Offices : yee Metre- 
Madison ee Sunese, B. YY. 488 
fllips 120 Tremont &t., ten, or 
848 Equitable Ballding, Atlanta, G 








Glimmer and Blink, Blossom and Pink, 
What in the world does a little girl think ? 
What can her fancy allure ? 
Why she looks at the gossamer veiling 
the skies 
And she dreams that the stars are DeLong 
Hooks and Eyes 
To fasten it safe and secure. 





See that 


hump ?* 


Send 2 cts. in stamps for New Mother Goose book in 
colors, to Richardson & DeLong Bros., Philadelphia. 


e Popufar Shop.” 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 


cordially invite Personal Inspection of their 
seasonable Offerings : 


SIN THE FURNITURE ROOMS: 
Comfortable English Chairs and Settles, Wicker 
Easy Chairs, in *‘Liberty’’ Velvet and Corduroy, 
Canton Cane Chairs, London Made Writing 
Desks, Draught Screens and Occasional Tables. 

(of proper style for Wedding and Holiday Presents). 

@@- IN THE DELFT CORNER: 

Historical Blue Plates, Dutch Fireplace Tiles, 


Tea Sets, Mugs, Jugs, and Candlesticks, 
(of a suitable sort for anniversary gifts) 


Ag iN THE FABRIC GALLERIES 
Very notable lines of inexpensive Stuffs tor 


Hangings and Furniture, in the most recent 
English Fashion. 


SiN THE WALL PAPER DEPARTMENT: 


The representative Collection of effective for- 
eign Paperhangings—at moderate Cost. 


The Fabrics, Wall Papers, and Furniture of 
The ** Popular Shop”’ are not to be had elsewhere. 





424 sT. W. | “Liberty’’ Fabrics and Wall Papers. 
AT 6th AVE Carriage Free 


to all Parts of the States. 


(Trademarks Reg’ d.) 





No line in the world equals the New York 
Central in the comfort and speed of its trains 
and the beauty and variety of its scenery. 


In the opinion of a prominent English 
expert, the New York Central possesses the 
most perfect system of block signals in the 
world. 


$3/ hours, New York to Buffalo; 9 
hours, New York to Niagara Falls; 24 
hours, New York to Chicago; 21 ¢ hours, 
New York to Cincinnati; 2934 hours, New 
York to St. Louis, via the New York 
Central. 


The most comfortable route to St. Louis 
is the New York Central. 


The best line to Cincinnati is the New 
York Central, through Buffalo and Cleve- 


land. 


The direct line to Niagara Falls is the 
New York Central. 


Traveling by the New York Central, you 
start from the center of the city of New 
York, and reach the center of every impor- 
tant city in the country. 





** JOE’’ JEFFERSON SAYS: 


eaten.’’ Fancy Grocers or ‘‘ La Del 


*** La Delicatesse’ is Toe SS finest ‘ confection in cheese’ that I have ever 
itesse ’’ Company, Herkimer, N. Y. 






VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


Guarantee skirt edges 
from wearing out. Don't 
take any binding unless you see **S.H.& MM” 
on the label no matter what anybody teils 
you. 


if your dealer will not supply you, w2 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S.H. & M.Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 
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Long, Medium and Shortwaists,seld at $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50 and $2.00, If your dealer does not keep them 
write to 


R. & C.. M’frs, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


PELLPYPLDYH 


—) Nirvana 


ESE 
* Perfumes 


In Twelve 
Exquisite Odors, 
Delicate, 
Lasting, 














Made by 
WM. RIEGER, 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 


Ask for it at ali first-class 
drugand dry goods stores 


. MARSHALL FIELD & CO 
Sole Agents, Chicago, Ills. 
Use Wm. Rieger's Transparent Crystai Soap. 


KPSPESSSS POE’ 


Grand Winter Eourcion 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 


BY SHE FRENCH MAIL STEAMER 
LA TOURAINE. 


From New York February 4, 1896, to Azores (Faya)), 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Biserta (Tunis by rai!), Mai- 
ta, the Pirzeus (Athens), Alexandria (Caire by rail), Port 
Said, Jaffa (Jerusalem), Beyrouth (Damascus), Smyrna, 
Constantinop je, thr: the Straits of Messina, Palermo, 
Naples (Rome by rail), Villefranche, Marseilles, Palma 
(Baleric Islands), Malaga, Tangiers. 

Duration of round trip, about two months. 

Price of passage, round trip, $520, $626, $720, and up- 
ward, according to accommodations. Fer further partic- 
ulars apply to 
A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling Green, N. Y. City. 





EX-GOVERNOR FLOWER SAYS: 


** Yours is a splendid cheese. a: 


The Governor referred to ‘‘ La Delicatesse,’’ the 


new ‘‘ Confection in Cheese,’’ made by ‘‘ La Delicatesse '’ Company, Herkimer, N. Y 
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EVENING TOILETTE ACCESSORIES 


(From $5 to $100. ) 


BOOED GG ning dress is made easy to 
‘ a Ae many people, from the fact 
at 








that at some of our best 
dry goods houses décolleté 
bodices of the most dainty 
description may be bought 
ready made. Lovely, soft 
Liberty satins, brocades, velvets and _ tulles 
enter into their construction, and as they are 
copied from models supplied by Worth, Pin- 
gat, and other renowned faiseurs, they leave 
little to be desired. 

One of these, of rose-pink velvet, is draped 
from shoulder to 
shoulder with 
pink chiffon stud- 
ded with Rhine 
Over this 
drapery is laid a 


s-ones. 


scant flounce of 
flimy Mechlin 
lace, and there 


are several hang- 
ing chains of 
Rhine stones 
forming a stom- 
acher. The short, 
puffed sleeves are 
of chiffon and 
Mechlin lace, 
puffed out  be- 
tween three bands 
of the pink vel- 
vet. This cor- 
sage, the price of 
which is $80, is 
vorn with a pink satin skirt. 

A second bodice, cut in a square, low neck, 
is made of white satin brocade, covered with 
pear! embroideries. There is a bertha of 
white lace, very scant, the pattern of which 
is worked with tiny iridescent spangles of the 
same tints as the flowers they represent —vio- 
lets and wild roses. The short, white bro- 
cade sleeves are partially 
covered with similar 
lace, and there is a 
crushed belt and bows 
on the shoulders of 
white satin ribbon. 

Among the pretty 
accessories for evening 
wear are the berthas 
intended to be worn 
with plain, low-necked 
bodices. They are made 
up in various ways, and 
are most useful, as they 
are put on and off read- 
ily, and made to accord 
with any skirt. One 
of these is of yellow miroir velvet, cut in 
two points, both front and back, but full 
over the shoulders, where it forms double 
epaulettes. The velvet is partially covered 
with yellow lace sown with pearls. A suc- 
cession of cream-white satin bows placed 
close together defines the décolletage, and 
forms a continuous 
trimming. The points 
of the bertha, front 
and back, lie flat over 
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a flounce of yellow 
lace. The price is 
$14.75. For $15 a 


very pretty bertha of 
pink feathers 
was shown. It was 
composed of a fringe 
of these feathers sev- 
eral inches wide, 
headed by ostrich tips 
placed close together. 
On the shoulders bows 
of pink satin ribbon, 
mingled with the pink 
feathers in a graceful 
way. 

Charming fichus of 
chiffon, trimmed with 
a narrow fringe of 
feathers, made to drape 


ostrich 





around a low-necked bodice, come in yellow, 
lilac, green and pink colors, and may be pur- 
chased for $35. Others are made of tulle, 
white or colored, and are trimmed with ruffles 
of soft lace, the quality of which regulates 
the price. A fichu of novel shape was seen 
which had just been imported. It was made 
of Vandyke points of cream guipure, trimmed 
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with a soft lace of the same shade. It 
narrowed just at the waist line, but fell from 
thence in a basque composed of the points 
and lace ruffle. The price of this was $40. 

Ribbons for sashes and other accessories are 
simply gorgeous this season. For $2 per yard 
a wide ribbon was seen of cameo-pink ground 
brocaded with raised velvet chrysanthemums 
in deeper tints, shadedtoarich maroon, Vel- 
vet ribbons with chiné flowers, painted, it is 
said, after they are woven, show exquisite ef- 
fects of drooping wistaria blossoms, convol- 
vuli, clusters of drooping roses, and other flow- 
ers, in natural tints, on satin, velvet or taffeta 
grounds. Raised velvet flowers on satin 
grounds are especially to be noted. The 
prices range from 50 cents up to $2.50 per 





yard, according to width. These ribbons are 
frequently used to ornament the fronts of 
dressy bodices. 

There is nothing very new in fans this sea- 
son. The most beautiful fan for opera or 
ballroom wear has a real lace top, either black 
or white, with tortoise-shell, pearl or other 
valuable s‘icks. ‘The prices asked are high, 





ranging from $30 to $400, as frequently the 
sticks are encrusted with gold and ornamented 
with jewels. Diamond-encrusted fans are 
not rare, but they are made to order usually. 
Ostrich feather fans vary in quality; the 
prices also are regulated by the sticks. The 
handsomest cost from $40 to $75. When 
fans are decorated with paint- 
ings by celebrated artists, such 
as Prieur, Houghton, Lasel- 
laz and others, the prices are 
from $50 upward. 

Many lovely fans, how- 
ever, suitable for evening 
wear, may be bought at the ' 
best places for from $5 to 
$25. Charming and grace- 
ful Spanish scenes, such as 
weddings, dances, etc., are 
painted on gauze or paper, 
and mounted on _ pierced 
sticks of bone or wood, and 
rarely cost more than $5. 





As everything 
is imitated now, many of the new fans have 
sticks encrusted with Rhine stones or paste 
diamonds, which, with real lace tops and at 
a cost of $25 or $30, vie with those costing 
$400 and $500. 

For hair ornaments there are jeweled wings 


of insects mounted on two-pronged tortoise- 
shell combs,’which may be bought for $5 ; 
crescent-shaped pearl combs anywhere from 
$10 to $100 ; jeweled butterflies poised on in- 
visible wires and trembling at every move- 
ment of the wearer, stars and wings ablaze 
with jewels, from $50 to $100; and aigrettes, 
mounted in gold with diamonds, trom $17 
up to $50. 

Some of the newest real lace capes are 
made with epaulettes, square or pointed, 
which fall over the puffed sleeves. The cape 
and epaulettes are all in one piece and are 
usually of Honiton or Duchesse lace. They 
cost from $40 to $75. Round or pointed- 
shaped Duchesse capes may be had for $25. 





Lace handkerchiefs are anywhere from $3 to 
$20, according to the lace. 

A pretty novelty for theatre wear is a set 
consisting of bonnet, neck ruche and muff of 
cerise velvet, mingled with delicate, filmy 
black Jace. The little bonnet is made some- 
what in the style of the Henri 1v. caps worn 
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by the bridesmaids at the Paget-Whitney 
wedding, and has a ruched front around the 
soft crown. There are loops of cerise satin 
ribbon mingled with black lace as a trimming. 
The neck ruche is very wide and full, and is 
simply a quilling of velvet ribbon with black 
lace in thecentre. ‘The muff is a creation of 
lace and cerise velvet, and is drawn up at the 
top under bows of satin ribbon of the same 
color. Worn with a gown of black velvet or 
black satin, nothing could be more chic. 
The price of the set is $70. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR MEN 
(From 25 cents up to $18.) 


While the actual 
a Christmas gift is 


value or usefulness of 
nothing in comparison 
with the good-will 
and kindness shown 
in the giving of it, 
it would be well if 
prospective donors 
stopped to think 
whether sachet pow- 
ders, a fluff of pink 
satin and lace for 
handkerchiefs, or a 
decorated rocking- 
chair would be as 
welcome to Hal, 
Guy or Jack as some- 
thing which he could 
use and have for his 
A suggestion as to suitable 





** very own,”’ 
gifts for our men kind may not, therefore, be 
amiss at this season. 

Silversmiths, who are always being taxed 
for novelties, have this year introduced some 
new things representing the most prosaic pur- 


suits. Among these is a razor 
strop, which is so made as to roll 
up within a case of quadruple 
silver plate, and in that way is 
protected from dust. It is 
hung upon a nail, and the strop 
furnished with a ringed handle 
and is pulled out to the desired 
length when the razor is to be 
sharpened. ‘There is a strong 
spring within the case, which holds the strop 
taut. The price varies from $3.75 to $5, 
according to ornamentation. In sterling sil- 
ver the price ranges from $6 to $7. 
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Some charming little match boxes were 
shown, of sterling silver, covered with black 
leather, decorated with ‘* Brownies.”” The 
grotesque little figures being well executed. 
The price asked for these is $7.50. Other 
silver match safes have plain satiny surfaces, 
or are decorated with engravings, repcussé 
work or simple beadings. The prices range 
from $1.75 to $7. A novelty in silver match 
boxes shows a decoration of Empire wreaths 
on a satiny surface ; $3.50 is the price of 
these. 

A pretty device in silver is a pipe rack, cost- 
ing $3.50. It is made to hang on the wall, 
and will hold three pipes. The ornamentation 
is refined and handsome. For a bachelor’s 
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room, small silver coasters to hold a pint bottle 
were shown for $12. Pretty little pincushions 
in the shape of jockey caps, the tops in alter- 
nate quarters of silver and red velvet, with 
visors of silver, were shown for $5.75. Shav- 
ing cups of silver, with raised ornamentation, 
cost $6.75; the brush, with silver handle, is 
$2.75. 

Smaller articles useful to men, in sterling 
silver, are pocket corkscrews, $3; pipe clean- 
ers, $1.25; bag tag, with buckle, $1.25 ; 
key rings and chains, $1 to $1.50; hat 
markers, 75 cents ; bicycle tags, 75 cents; 
pocket knives, $1; pocket combs, in silver 
case, $2.75; pocket fruit knives, $2.50; 
ink erasers, $1.50; and pocket rules, $2.50. 
Small sterling book-marks are from 25 cents 
to 3§ cents, and paper cutters, six inches and 
more in length, with handles, handsomely or- 
namented, are $1 each. 

Men’s card cases, in seal or morocco, silver 
mounted, are $2 ; when of lizard skin are $3. 
Cigar cases of lizard, decorated on the outside 
with a pierced silver medallion, with place in 
centre for name, are $6.50 ; when of seal, are 
$4.50. Both cigar and card cases may be 
had superbly ornamented with enamels, gold 
mountings, etc., etc., in which case the prices 
are much higher. French briar pipes, with 
amber mouth-pieces and silver settings, are 
from $3.25, in case, upto $4.50, They 
differ as to mountings, and these determine 
the price. A pretty pipe, costing $4, in case, 
is decorated around the bowl with little em- 
pire wrea-hs in silver and two rows of silver 
beading beneath. 
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Men generally are pleased with scarf pins, 
and like to make additions to their stock in 
hand. Some new ones have made their 
appearance this year ; a little gold bicycle, with 
rider, being one of these. The cost is $4. 
Another novelty is a lizard in gold, the back 
encrusted with tiny emeralds, for $12.50; 
another shows golden mercury wings, with a 
single pearl between, for $2 ; still another has 
the wings set with little pearls, and may be 
purchased for $3.25. A gold knot pin, en- 
circling a diamond, is $8.50; a plain gold knot 
is $3.25, and one in which a pearl is set 
costs $3. 

Seal and other rings make suitable gifts for 
men. An intaglio ring is from $7 to $9. 
A snake rinz, with four coils, costs $12. A 
gold and platinum snake, with two diamonds 
and ruby, costs $18. A bloodstone ring, 
very handsome, may be bought for $9, anda 
sardonyx for the same prices A boy’s onyx ring 
is only $2 ; a boy’s jasper or bloodstone is $6. 

Flasks ate much the same as usual. Those 
in cut glass, round, oblong and pointed, are 
not, perhaps, so much liked by men as when 
of plain glass, leather covered, and standing in 
a silver cup. The former range in price from 
$3.50 to $7, according to size, while the latter 
are from $3 to $6. 














REPRODUCTIONS 


OF 


CORRECT STYLES 


ORIGINATED BY 


EK. TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES 


253 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 





HAIR ARRANGEMENT FOR OLD thetemple. This should be tied with a little Through the latter is drawn a black aigrette. 


AND YOUNG MATRONS, YOUNG 
GIRLS AND LITTLE MAIDS 


Here has been a revolution in the art 
of hair dressing. Like a flash have 
disappeared the Madonna-faced girls, 

with their severe partings, and now we will 
have a revival of Mesdames la Pompadour. 
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To be considered utterly distingué and smart, 
one must brush the hair straight back off the 
brow, and let it form a soft puff, holding it 
back with jeweled hair-combs and pins. It 
matters not if you have a high forehead, or 
one with those uncompromising side bumps, 
with which some pretty faces are afflicted. 
Unfortunately, in the matter of fashions, 
women are like sheep, and play ‘* follow 
leader’’ too readily, especially when that 
leader is a duchess of the English realm, for, 
although the Parisian women have been 
gradually tossing back their hair, the fashion 
is due here to the example set by two of the 
young American brides who have recently 
made international marriages. It is extremely 
pretty on some faces—on the woman, say, 
with a low, Greek brow, but to others it can 
only be made becoming by the addition of soft 
little curls, which are allowed to fall on either 
side above the temples, called by poetic 
writers, **love-locks.”’ 

This is for the front view, and a bun for 
the back is the very latest mode decreed ac- 
ceptable by the fashionable women. Too 
much care cannot be given to the hair. The 
coiffure, for evening, should be specially well- 
considered and then well-arranged, for in 
candle-light time no considerate veil will 
gather back stray locks and perform the mis- 
cion of the veil—that of covering a multitude 
of sins. 

For the various ways of arranging the coif- 
fure several sketches from prevailing modes 
are given on pages 380 and 396, and these show 
the appropriate way for dressing a young 
belle’s, a young matyon’s and a child’s tresses. 

At the Christmas parties for the children 
the usual braid is done away with, and as the 
little one also wishes to have new graces add- 
ed to her toilette, the hair is curled and al- 
lowed to hang loosely, or tied at the nape of 
the neck with asmall ribbon. One of the 
quaintest and prettiest for a very wee one is 
to have the golden locks curled and then to 
part the hair in the middle, making a short 
curl fall directly down the side of the face on 


knot of ribbon matching in color those used 
On the dark-haired child a knot of green 
ribbon is effective. 

One of the prettiest styles of coiffure for 
evening is to take the hair back off the face, 
waving it easily and allowing a few soft curls 
to fall over the temples. Puff the front piece 
back so that it will make a pompadour, and 
then gather up the back hair very high, ar- 
ranging it into a figure eight, the upper part 
of which is pulled out to form a soft puff. A 
jeweled band on a sharp-toothed comb is 
placed in the pompadour, or at the side of the 
figure eight is arranged a small aigrette. 


Another style for the back is to bring the 
hair high up and then separate it into three 
parts. With two of these, form side puffs, to 
be placed perpendicularly, and to have the 
third make the horizontal puff, through 
which a jeweled pin is often clasped. A ten- 
dency is shown by the débutantes for this 
season to wear their hair rolled back from the 
sides, as shown in the illustration, and then 
simply twisted into a full knot, neither high 
nor low. The hair must be well trained be- 
fore a satisfactory result is obtained, but when 
that is accomplished, the effect of the rolled 
piece is extremely quaint and artistic. 

A coiffure for a matron whose hair has 
silver threads running through it is given, 
with ornaments of jet. The hair is waved 
easily in front, this adding a softening effect to 
the face, and the back view shows a broad 
braid brought down on one side and then up 
the other, forming a double plait. Small 
puffs—false, these are usually—are added di- 
rectly at the top of the braids toward the side, 
and quite low down is fastened a jet piece, 
while another one is added higher up. 


At the opera one obtains a very excellent 
idea of smart coiffures for the evening, and 
also as to the latest ornaments considered 
au fait to complete the evening toilette. 
Aigrettes, high and fluffy, are seen a great 
deal, placed back of the puff, and the Prince 
of Wales’s tips are much in favor these days. 
Many of these are entirely covered with a 
spangled effect of Rhine stones, and are ex- 
pensive luxuries, possessed only by fortune’s 
favored ones. Both of these fashions come 
direct from England, as during the last season 
the American visitor there was impressed by 
the popularity of these hair ornaments. It is 
to be hoped that our American beauties will 


- not follow the English customs too closely, as 


the fringe worn low over the forehead, nearly 
in the eyes, in frizzy masses, is not a thing of 
beauty by any means, while the huge water- 
falls of hair, with a net, can also be spared 
from among the list of coiffures for our 
women. The bun, as it is worn by the 
American girl, is rather neat and smart, but 
then it is decidely a modified form of the 
English one. To arrange this is not an easy 
task, and a lesson at the hair hop is recom- 
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mended to anyone to whom the art of hair 
dressing does not come readily. 

One smart girl who has a mass of auburn 
hair goes her bun very easily and successfully. 
She ties up the back hair with a firm bit of 
tape, and then parts it into three strands, 
not alongside of each other, but into even 
thicknesses on top of one another. She then 
begins with the top one, and as her hair is 
long makes a knot with the end, and on this 
as a foundation, starts to roll her puff. This 
is pinned securely at the side, and one hairpin 





HAIR ARRANGEMENT FOR LITTLE MAID 


is run in cleverly through the middle, thus 
holding the roll securely to the head. The 
other two pieces of hair are likewise arranged, 
and the result is an excellent bun. These 
may be placed very low on the head so that 
the third puff will just reach the top of the 
collar, or for evening time, it is considered a 
little more appropriate to have it higher, 
topped with a broad shell comb. 

When the hair is prettily arranged in the 
figure eight with its side or top puffs, the 
newest fad is to place at the bottom of the 
coiffure two short curls. In several of the 
most chic plates over from Paris these tiny 
curls play an important part, and are declared 
ravissant by the French artists, for over 
there the man—and it is always a man—who 
designs the modes for the hair and arranges 
the Parisians tresses is an artist, studying so 
that the coiffure shall in some way be suitable 
to the gowns fashionable at the time. For 
that reason we now have the Marie Antoin- 
ette coiffure, as much of the costuming of to- 
day savors of that period. 

There are women who still continue to 
wear the little curl down on the forehead, 
others who will adhere to the Madonna part- 
ing, just as some will always wear a rose in 
the hair ; but these will be the women who 
are not guided absolutely by fashion’s decrees. 
To be considered pretty and to be smart in 
appearance are widely different words of 
praise. For the latter, the hair brushed off 
the forehead, the bun and the aigrette, and 
Prince of Wales tips for ornaments, are the 
methods and means by which they will 
obtain the result they desire, that is, the 
smartest of evening coiffures. 
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After Riding 


After exposure to rough winds 
or cold, ladies can be insured 
a fair skin and clear com- 


plexion if they will use 
Hinds’ Honey an 
Almond Cream 


It possesses to aremarkable degree wonderful purifying 
and healing properties, and has long been known as a 
toilette requisite for softening, improving and preserv- 
ing the skin. It contains positively no greasy or irri- 
tating properties, but is so innocent and mild as to be 


intensely gratifying to the most tender and delicate skin. 





HOTEL VENDOME, New YORK. bottles. She told me she hasnever found anything you would send a dozen bottles to my New York 
Mr. HINDS: before that she could use, her skin being very sensi- address. New YorK, Sept. 1, 1888. 
Will you please send me as soon as possible, one “V©- MRS. STANLEY. ANNIE LOUISE RAYMOND. 


and half dozen HONEY AND ALMOND CrEAM? I iii pS 4 

‘ot two bottles when in Portland last fall, aud I like FROM ANNIE LOUISE CARY (RAYMOND). New YorK, Oct. 5, 1888. 
it se much that I want to distribute some among my (To afrtend im Pentland.) £§ 8g cvveseccceee have given some to my friends and 
friends in the hotel. I have never used anything — they all say with us, that it is the most agreeable of 
for rendering the skin smooth that I like so much as My thanks for the Honky AnD ALMOND CREAM anything of its kind I have ever used. 
the CrEaM. My friends are delighted with it. One are late in being made, but | wished to test it thor- Most truly yours, 
lady has sent an order through her druggist for six oughly. 1 am greatly delighted with it and wish ANNIE LOUISE RAYMOND, 


A’ Sample Bottle, 


Chapped Hands, Pimples, , with book descriptive, and testimonials, 
Best | Face and Lips, | Best | Chafing, Itching, ar a eee uae 
for } Rough,Hardand | for ) Scaly Eruptions, ee eee eee ee 
| Irritated Skin. Eczema, etc. A TRIAL SIZE 


Sent, postpaid, for 30 cents. 





Price, 50c at Druggists, or sent, postpaid, 6o0c per bottle. 


A. S. HINDS, Portland, Maine. 
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RUSSIA’S 


THE 


SUCCESSION TO 
THRONE 


e/ As ever so wee bit a morsel of humanity 
created so huge a sensation 
as has little Grand Duchess 
Olga of Russia, before and 
since her advent into this 


« 





world? During the past 
two months three con- 
tinents have been spec- 


ulating as to whether this so anxiously ex- 
pected baby would belong to the right sex, or 
to the wrong one, the wrong one being, of 
course, under the circumstances, feminine. 
Well, it is a girl, and this is fully suffi- 
cient a misfortune, to renew all the many 
speculations with regard to Russia’s line of 
Most people think that the Mus- 
covite throne can be inherited by a female as 
well as by a male heir to the Crown; but as 
the statutes of the House of Romanoff now 
stand, this is far from being the case. Czar 
Paul, son of Empress Catharine 11., who had 
suffered intensely from his mother’s despotism 
and downright cruelty—for she hated him 
and tried to pass him over in the succession to 
the throne—decreed that women should no 
longer be permitted to assume the reins of 
government, and his ruling in the matter has 
held good to this very day. 

In Russia the succession to the Crown is 
supposed to be ordered by what is called the 
‘* statutes of the House of Romanoff’’ ; but 
the truth is that every successive occupant of 
the throne can change these very mutable 
laws if he choose. Thus, Peter the Great, 
Catherine 1., Empress Anna, Empress Eliza- 
beth, Empress Catherine 11. and Emperor 
Paul, the latter’s son, not to mention Em- 
peror Alexander 111., all took advantage of 
this easy going system. It is, therefore, not 
impossible that the present Ruler of the Great 
White Empire should think of once more 
amending the existing statutes with a view to 
securing the Crown for his little baby daugh- 
ter; but this is scarcely likely, as it would 
entail vast complications and much strife, not 
alone among his subjects, but also within the 
bosom of his own family, and so the newly 
born Grand Duchess Olga stands but a slender 
chance of succeeding to her father’s throne, 
for under existing laws she cannot do so until 
the forty of fifty Grand Dukes belonging to 
the House of Romanoff have been called to 
join the great majority. 

It should be taken into consideration, and 
that as an excuse for the now prevailing 
anxiety in Russia, that the young Sovereign 
is surrounded daily by many grievous dangers, 
for the Nihilists would willingly put him out 
of the way in the same cruel and violent 
fashion as they did his grandfather, the be- 
nevolent, just and philanthropic Emperor, 
Alexander 111. Should such a misfortune 
happen, it is not to be supposed that matters 
would go smoothly at the Court of St. Peters- 
burg. The two Grand Dukes, who have at 
the present moment the likeliest chances to 
the throne, are Emperor Nicholas’s uncles 
Vladimir and Sergius ; and the fact is, that 
neither of them would realize the hopes of a 
nation thirsting for justice, progress and in- 
dependence. 

It cannot be denied that Grand Duke 
Vladimir is exceedingly progressive, but as he 
is entirely under the thumb of his German 
Protestant wife, who, of all ambitious 
and unscrupulous women whom it has been 
my unhappy lot to meet, is quite the worst, 
there would scon be a relapse to former non- 
progressive times, should her husband ascend 
the throne. She is the only Muscovite 
Grand Duchess who refused, upon her mar- 
riage to adopt the Orthodox faith—this alone 
being sufficient, according to a Ukase given 
out by Alexander m1. chiefly on her account, 
to debar her husband from any right of suc- 
Still, as Vladimir possesses untold 
influence over the armies which garrison the 
northern metropolis and the province in 
which it is situated, he might, at her request, 
take the law into his own hands, and set 
aside both his late brother’s will in the mat- 
ter and the claim cf his younger brother Ser- 
gius. Sergius is a melanchcly, pessimistic, 
bigotted and narrow-minded man, entirely in 
the power of the Pan-Slavist party, and, 
under his hand a reign of terror would once 
more begin for the Muscovite Empire. 


succession, 


cession. 


The present Czarowitch, Prince George, is, 
as everybody knows, slowly dying of con- 
sumption in the Caucasus, and what is worse 
still, is the fact that Czar Nicholas’ second 
and last brother, Grand Duke Michel, al- 
though a most promising and charming boy, 
is also tainted with the dread malady which 
has already worked such havoc among the 
members of the Romanoff family, the result 
being that neither of these direct heirs to the 
Crown will, in all likelihood ever inherit it. 
Under such circumstances it is easily under- 
standable that the direst anxiety should stand 
paramount in the hearts of the Czar’s subjects, 
both high and low. The outlook is certainly 


stormy for them, for if they were to lose by- 


foul play their present gentle, kind-hearted, 
enlightened and clever young Sovereign (and 
prayers are offered almost hourly throughout 
Russia for his preservation), it would, indeed, 
be hard upon the already so sorely tried Slavs 
to find themselves ruled either by the iron will 
of Sergius, or by that of Vladimir, which, as 
I remarked above, would be swayed unceasingly 


The Turkish Tubby is something like a pug 
in form and color, but his tail is longer and 
straight—something like the tail of a cat. As 
he grows older he will become dark like his 
mother. He is wonderfully intelligent. If he 
has food brought to him that he does not like, 
he stands up on his hind legs and shrieks until 
it is taken away and something else brought. 
He is very fond of going in a gondola, and sits 
gazing out over the water as though he really 
appreciated the beauties of the scenes about 
him. He never sleeps during his row, but is 
always on the alert fcr adventures, and if 
another dog on another gondola passes, his ex- 
citement is such that he is with difficulty re- 
strained from hurling himself into the water 
to fall on his natural enemy. His favorite 
seat is on his mistress’s lap, and no gown is 
considered by her too fine for him to sit on. 

His own quarters at home are most luxuri- 
ous. In summer his large and commodious 
basket is lined with blue satin, in winter soft 
white fur makes it a sybaritic nest for him. 

Yahabibi is very severe with her son, and 














YAHABIBI AND HER SON TUBBY BEN TOU-FOU—VOGUE’S 
DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


by his much-hated and thoroughly despised 
wife, whom he alone, in all the length and 
breadth of the country, continues to adore, in 
spite of her numerous sins against himself and 


others. Politica. 
YAHABIBI AND TUBBY BEN TOU- 


FOU 


Hese two dogs, as their names imply, 

I are of Turkish origin. They are 

the spoiled darlings of the Countess 
Rucellai, an American lady who lives in 
Venice. 

When traveling in the Orient she procured 
the mother, Yahabibi, and Tubby ben Tou- 
Fou (the son of Tcu-Fou), first saw the light 
far from his parents’ native land, in the Casa 
Alvisi on the Grand Canal. The euphonious 
name of Tubby was given him partly on 
account of his portly proportions and partly in 
memory of a Newfoundland puppy of that 
name, whose brief career had ended tragically 
at Newport before his mistress left her native 
land. 
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brings him up with great care. When he is 
disobedient she cuffs his ears, and—clever little 
beast—when this happens he runs to his mis- 
tress, whimpering, and almost asks her to 
protect him from the maternal vengeance. 
When these princelings are ill they have a 
physician, not a veterinary, but the family 
doctor, who precribes for them as though they 
were children. When they travel they have a 
man to look out for them, to see that they 
are comfortable and well fed, and not confis- 
cated by railway officials, whom he bribes not 
to see them. 

Tubby has a strong sense of humor, as can 
be readily discerned by his portrait. He really 
seems to laugh at a joke and refuses to take 
life seriously, much to his mamma's disgust. 
She has become somewhat cynical with years 
and experience. 

He is a splendid mouser, and woe to the ro- 
dent who dares to show his head anywhere in 
his neighborhood—a bound, a shake, and all 
is over ! 

One day he managed to slip away from h's 
friends and guardians, and when his absencn 


was discovered consternation knew no bounds. 
The household was despatched in all direc- 
tions, the police were notified, and his mis- 
tress was almost distracted. No trace of him 
could be found. At last, just as dinner was 
announced and his weeping mistress was about 
to go through the form of eating it, the door 
of an ancient cabinet, that stood upon the 
floor of the room, was pushed open, and from 
it emerged the complacent and beaming 
Tubby, quite unconscious that the whole Po- 
lice Department of Venice was at that mo- 
ment scouring the town on his account. 

The door of the cabinet had been ajar, he 
had walked in, curled himself up upon a pile 
of laces and Eastern stuffs, and had slept the 
sleep of the just and the over-fed. His mis- 
tress caught him to her heart, covered him 
with kisses and tears, and then proceeded to 
feed him almost unto apoplexy. 

The collar worn by Yahabibi came from 
her native land, and is of beaten gold daintily 
carved in stars and crescents, Tubby is too 
young for such gorgeousness yet, but he has 
been promised a collar if he is very good. 

From last accounts he is becoming more se- 
date every day, and is expected in time to be a 
credit to Yahabibi’s bringing up. 


LITTLE ECONOMIES 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAME—COVERINGS FOR BABY 
PILLOWS 


Omething new in photograph frames is 
S an oblong of pasteboard, nineteen 
inches long and ten inches wide, with 
three heart-shaped openings side by side. 
This is covered with golden-brown velvet, 
stretched smoothly over the pasteboard foun- 
dation. The openings for the pictures are 
rather small, leaving a wide margin of velvet. 
An inch from the edge all around is a very nar- 
row gold beading, which forms a frame-like 
border to the whole. This exceedingly chic 
frame may be made at home at very little cost. 
To hang up in one’s boudoir or bedroom 
are pretty heart shapes, with small oval open- 
ings for photographs, each heart, three or 
four, as desired, hung upon, or rather fastened 
by the back to a ribbon which is suspended 
to the wall. The length of the ribbon is 
about twenty-six inches, and there is a bow 
of the same at the top. ‘The hearts are cov-~ 
ered with silk or linen, on which is embroid- 
ered some pretty floral design. ‘The one seen 
consisted of three hearts, each covered with 
white linen, with little Dresden flower pat- 
terns worked in rose color and olive-green. 
They were fastened, with spaces between, to 
the rose-colored ribbon (two slits in the paste- 
board back being cut so as to pass the ribbon 
through ), and finished by a bow at the top. 
This is a pretty device for a Christmas gift, 
and easily made. 

Lovely little covers for baby pillows are 
made from the small embroidered Japanese 
silk handkerchiefs which are heaped up in 
profusion on the counters of most of the 
shops. ‘Two little white silk handkerchiefs, 
embroidered in pale blue flowers or in white 
or other colors, are sewn together and trimmed 
with a ruffle of dotted point d’esprit or other 
laces. One side is left open, to allow the 
pillow to be slipped in, and this side is fastened 
together by buttons or by ribbons. The hand- 
kerchiefs will wash as well as linen, and for a 
baby’s carriage they are charming. 


TOILET TABLE NOTES 


A small, round Dresden china for contain- 
ing an inner box of glass, attracted my atten- 
tion, because it held tiny bits of orris root. I 
had, on my own account, kept pieces of 
this root on my dressing-table, because I found, 
after slowly chewing small pieces of it, it im- 
parted a delightful, fragrant odor to the breath. 
I was surprised to learn others had discovered 
this, and that receptacles are made for this 
purpose, and that they are also made in gold 
and silver, 

Another furnishing on this toilet was a 
hammered silver box wrought with enamel, 
and looking very much like a diminutive 
jewel chest with a tiny lock and key. Each 
half contained several compartments. One 
side was made to accommodate scent tablets 
for the bath, lip salve, court plaster, etc., 
while the opposite division was arranged to 
accommodate all the manicure and pedicure 
utensils and supplies. 
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Ladies who have used these linings 
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1965 


Fig. 1983—Dinner-gown for matron, Silver 
gray duchesse satin, mode princesse, opening 
over pet:icoat of green, covered with flounces 
of lace. Bodice of gray satin with soft front of 
green. Revers of gray satin, faced with green 
and covered with lace, Gurdle of iridescent 
green, and gray and rose passementerie. Rows 
of this passementerie head the flounces and 
outline the revers, 

Fiz. 1964-—W hite satin gown, the bodice 
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covered with plaitings of white chiffon. The 
bodice has blue velvet embroidered in colors, 
cut into points, which part in middle and are 
brought to waistline. Two perpendicular 
bands of the embroidery, ending in rosettes, 
decorate the skirt. 

Fig. 1962—Dresden silk, golden- brown, with 
_— in blues, yellows and pinks. Bodice 
of yellow velvet, covered in front with the 
Dresden silk, which is brought to point in 


middle, and cut away on each side. A ribbon 
bow and buckle finish the point. Soft folds of 
the silk are brought up over shoulder, A 
panel of the yellow velvet is inserted in front 
of skirt. 

Fig. 1965— Pale blue gauze over pink and 
blue changeable silk. Velvet roses and leaves, 
the former in pink and yellow, the latter in 
= and browns, are used on skirt and 

odice, 














1967 : 


Fig. 1966—Dresden silk, yellow ground, 
with gay floral design ; has blouse bodice of 
pale pink chiffon. The bow on bust and the 
girdle are black. 

Fig. 1967—A floral gown, white gauze over 
pink satin, profusely trammed with shaded 
pink and red roses. Fan of black ostrich 
feathers. The straps on neck of black satin 
ribbon. 
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CURRENT POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


IMMINENT RE-ARRANGEMENT OF POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY IN EUROPE——-THE TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE——FRANCE AND RUSSIA 
THE OPPOSING GROUP 


Hile the whole civilized world is 

\) \ waiting to see the outcome of the 

new complications in Turkey, it is 
interesting to consider what the present policy 
of the different European nations is. It would 
be a matter of small importance to us what is 
to become of the Ottoman Empire if it were 
not for the probability that in changing any 
part of the existing conditions the whole ka- 
leidoscope will receive a twist, and new combi- 
binations be made all over the continent. 
Much has taken place in the last few 
months which indicate radical changes, and 
new alliances are now spoken of, which a year 
ago seemed most improbable. ‘* Europe is one 
vast chassez-croisez, in which everybody seems 
to have hold of somebody else’s partner,’’ and 
reminds us of those games where a general 
scramble follows a given signal, and some un- 
fortunate is left out. The fall of Turkey 
may prove to be the signal for universal 
change, and it is hinted in some quarters that 
England might be the one left without a part- 
ner or a share in the division of forfeits. 

The Triple A}liance of Germany, Austria 
and Italy exists for the purpose of main- 
taining peace in Europe. Satisfied with 
their positions, they wish to preserve the 
status quo, and on this basis maintain peace. 
The three nations have used every effort to 
strengthen their armies and navies, not with 
the object of going to war, but to make them- 
selves strong enough to discourage any other 
nation or combination of nations from begin- 
ning a war with them. 

The immense standing army of Germany 
is proverbial, and it is sometimes forgotten 
that, in theory at least, it exists to promote 
peace, not war, since the strongest army is the 
one least liable to be attacked. As long as 
Germany does not increase her pretensions in 
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Europe, her enormous army is more a guaran- 
tee of peace than a menace of war. Italy 
has suffered greatly from her position in the 
Triple Alliance. She is a new nation, and in 
her pride at the accomplishment of Italian 
unity, she assumed too much. The support 
of her army and, more especially, of her 
navy, has proved a heavy drain upon her re- 
sources, and the taxes have consequently been 
kept at aruinous rate. This has produced 
much distress and disaffection. The more 
natural ally for Italy would be France, owing 
to her’ commercial interests, but it is practi- 
cally impossible for her to withdraw from the 
alliance now. Yet the boot-shaped country 
requires a very large navy and many coast 
fortifications, if she is to be in any degree 
safe from possible attacks on the part of 
France, and these are expensive luxuries. 

The two nations in Europe who have lately 
been considered as forming an opposing group 
to the Triple Alliance are France and Russia. 
These two are supposed also to wish the 
peace to continue, but not the status quo. 
Ir they can be allowed to acquire such benefits 
as they desire, they would prefer that peace 
should be -maintained, but they are not con- 
tented with existing conditions. Sedan re- 
mains a thorn in the flesh to France, and un- 
til Alsace-Lorraine is restored to her she never 
will rest satisfied ; and Russia must expand 
southward or eastward, and prefers the more 
natural northerly flow. For the last twenty 
years France has been expending her superflu- 
ous energies in such schemes of colonization 
and annexation as that of Madagascar, but 
the irritation remains unhealed, and it is hard 
to believe that her desire for permanent peace 
is as sincere as that of Austria, for instance. 
In a general turmoil and distribution of the 
Balkan Peninsula Austria can hardly fail to 
receive a fair share, as she and Russia are the 
two great nations which could easily govern 
some of these districts, owing to their geo- 
graphical position. Meanwhile, Austria pre- 
fers to wait. 


What can be prophesied of Russia? Noth- 





ing and everything. Her possibilities are 
almost limitless, and less is known of her 
policy than that of any other nation. 
One thing is clear, that Alexander 11., the 
late Czar, was the chief advocate of peace in 
Europe, and in many critical moments his 
actions and influence postponed the apparently 
imminent struggle. But he is dead, and of 
the new Czar little is known. Still, it 
is probable that Russia is now particularly 
anxious to promote peace, as a war in Europe 
would complicate her difficulties in the Orient, 
and until her Siberian railway is completed, 
she would do much to avoid war with Japan. 

These two restless peoples, Russia and 
France, have entered into an alliance, form- 
ally claimed by France and silently acquiesced 
in by Russia. Nothing in modern times 
seems stranger to trans-Atlantic onlookers 
than this friendship between the great autoc- 
racy and the most radical of. republics, but if 
misery makes strange bedfellows, so does 
politics make strange brotherhoods. - Alone 
France is powerless and comparatively unim- 
portant as over against the Triple Alliance, 
but with Russia as an ally, the balance ig 
almost equal; and Russia is supposed to be 
antagonistic to the Triple Alliance, because it, 
as well as England, stands between her and 
Constantinople. But, as a matter of fact, 
Russia coquets with Germany as well as with 
France, and though it is easy to guess what 
she wants, it is not so easy to foretell how she 
hopes to obtain her desires. 

The policy of England is one of neutrality. 
If England should throw in her lot with either 
of these opposing factions, the scales would 
fall and the balance of power be no longer 
even. She has an alleged agreement with 
Italy which concerns her Egyptian and Med- 
iterranean possessions, and which is hardly 
understood or believed in. This, and the 


natural sympathy of the nation with Ger- 
many, would incline her to make the Triple 
Alliance a quadruple one, but the interests 
that draw her in the opposite way are quite 
as strong. 
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Many statesmen to-day think that if Eng- 
land could form a strong alliance with Rus- 
sia, that nation would readily detach itself 
from the slight bonds which exist between 
itself and France. England, by such an alli- 
ance, would protect her Asiatic possessions 
and be spared the necessity of anxiously 
guarding what are thought to be imaginary 
interests in southern Europe. There, these 
men say, Russia must sooner or later push 
her boundaries forward. ‘* As to the time 
of entering into possession, she will suit her 
own convenience.”’ 


FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA 


HE DISCOURSES ON FOOTBALL 


A-as, I am afwaid, aw, I have allowed 

, myself to be, aw, a little put about, 

or—as they say in this verwy ex- 
twaordinarwy countwy—aw, ‘* wattled,’’ on 
the subject of football. It was largely owing to 
Jack, who has a stwong pwedilection faw 
athletic sports of alldescwiptions. Of course, 
this is not, aw, surpwising, as Jack is a mili- 
tarwy man, while I, who don’t pwecisely ob- 
ject to such, aw, arwangements, am not in- 
clined to twouble myself particulahly with re- 
gard to mattahs of the kind. 

When I was at Wugby I used to play foot- 
ball occasionally, but only aftah considerwable 
pwessure had been bwought to, aw, bear upon 
me. Icahn’t say that I was particulahly fond 
of the, aw, sport. I found it altogethah too 
wough to suit my peculiah temperwament, 
and I always thought in latah years that it 
should be welegated to the domain of gwow- 
ing youths and b-b-boys. 

In New York, howevah, it has weached a 
point that it has become in the natchah of a 
cwaze, It seems odd that Amerwicans in- 
varwiably ovahdo everwything that they take 
a fancy to, until it dies a naturwal death, and, 
aftah a short perwiod they almost forget its 
existence, and are pwepared to take up with 
something else which may be equally attwact- 
ive momentarwily. 
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Everything in Solid Silver. 
Full assortment of silver plate 

Hollow Ware, 
Cut Glass, 
Mounted Pocket Books. 


Sterling ‘Silver Inlaid 
Spoons and Forks 
ef Guaranteed 2; years, 


Waldorf. FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 







|The Holmes & Ex wards Silver Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
Mention this paper. 





A MAGNIFICENT GIFT 


FOR LOVERS OF ART. 


An. Idol’s Passion, 

By Irene Osgood. Illustrated by R. Machell, 
R.B.A. 

An Oriental romance ; an idyl in rhythmic prose 
in which author and artist have entered tully into the 
languor, the passion and sombre mystery of the Orient. 

The pictures are admirably reproduced on fine 
paper, and mounted on extra heavy background in 
handsome portfolios, elegantly stamped and em- 
bossed, size 17x21 inches. The price is $15.00. 

An edition de luxe, limited to 50 copies, each copy 
consisting of remarque proofs, printed on Japanese 
paper, signed in autogtaph by the author herself and 
by the artist, 1s got up in mat-taced style, and with 
more elaborate adornments, at the price ot $50.00. 

Send for circular. 


The Transatlantic Publishing Co., 
63 Fitth Avenue, New York, 





** La Delicatesse,’’ “‘ A Confection in Cheese.” 
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A GENUINE VIOLET, AND CHARMING GIFT PERFUME 


he New Crown Violet 
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It is not generally known that much of what is sold as Violet perfume contains no violet at all, but is an imitation of violet made 
from chemicals. The Crown Perfumery Co. have given great attention to this popular odor and are producing it in great perfection. 
No Chemicals whatever are used, but the genuine essence of the flowers, gathered from the violet gardens of the Riviera. This essence 
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EXTRA CONCENTRATED: 


is highly concentrated and gives 


The Delightful Odor of the Flower Itself. 


at once refined, delicate, rich and lasting. 
Small fac-simile bottles of this new Crown Violet have been pre- 
pared in order that ladies may test its quality. 


Ask Your Druggist for the New Crown Violet. 
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Prick, in a beautiful casket, $1.50, By sending this amount to Caswell, 6h 
| Massey & Co., New York; Melvin & Badger or T. Metcalf Co., Bos- ———— 
ton; George B. Evans, Phila. ; Leland Miller, St. Louis; Wilmot J. Hall oy, 
& Co., Cin., or W.C. Scupham, Chicago, a bottle of this delightful 
perfume will be sent, prepaid, to any address; or by sending 12 cents in 
stamps a fac-simile Bijou bottle will be mailed. 
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The Crown Perfumery Company, 


177 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 








MAKERS OF THE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES 


Crab-Apple Blossoms and Matsukita Perfumes 
And the CROWN LAVENDER SALTS. 


ASKED FOR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


IF YOUR DRUGGIST CANNOT SUPPLY YOU WRITE TO THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 760 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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As it is a, aw, desirwable thing when we- 
siding in a forweign countwy to endeavah to 
be interwested in all that amuses the fellaws 
one is acquainted with, I went the, aw, othah 
day to what is called heah a football game, in 
the, aw, suburbs of New York. 

It was in an enclosure, aw, not pwecisely 
unlike Lord’s cwicket gwound, or Kensington 
oval. There was a gweat cwowd of specta- 
tahs, some of whom wore orwange wibbons 
and othahsblue wibbons. It was to be a stwug- 
gle between two Amerwican colleges; one, I be- 
lieve, was called, aw, Yale, but Idon’t wemem- 
bah the name of the othah ; but that is of no 
consequence, as it was beaten, aw, hollow. 

The, aw, game does not diffah verwy ma- 
terwially fwom that at Wugby, only it is 
verwy much more, to use an Amerwican ex- 
pwession, ** wowdv.’” The pwodigious inter- 
west taken in the stwuggle and othah contests 
of a similah charwactah, I am fwee to confess, 
surpwises me, even considahwing we are in 
Amerwica. Hundweds of young women 
woahed and cheeahed almost as much as the 
men when there was any wemarkably good, 
aw, play. 

Jack tells me that severwal of the playahs 
had bwoken heads and bones, and that doc- 
tahs are always in attendance with the neces- 
sarwy surgical instwuments and westorwitives 
for those placed hors de combat, aw. 


MISS DOROTHY 





A SPKIG OF AMERICAN NOBILITY. BYHARRY 


SAINT MAUR 


Hen good Miles Standish, Captain 
W of King James’s guards (who came 
over in the Mayflower, com- 
manded by Captain Jones, in 1620, with the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and had since represented the 
military element in the little settlement), lost 
his wife, he is represented to have felt his 
loneliness extremely. 

The first girl to land from the Mayflower 
had been Priscilla, daughter of his friend, 
William Molines (unfortunately, vulgarized 
by the settlers to Mullins), Just a month 






after the landing, Rose Standish, the Captain’s 
wife, died, her’s being the first death in the set- 


tlement. Next, William Molines (Mullins), 
deceased, leaving Priscilla in the worthy 
captain’s charge. So Priscilla became a 


member of the Captain’s household. The 
new current of existence had hardly begun to 
steady down when its surface was rufled by 
the breath af question and innuendo, This 
was doubtless started by Mistress White, the 
strictest of the settlers. Priscilla was young 
and beautiful—how beautiful shall presently 
be demonstrated—the Captain an ex-guards- 
man! The Pilgrim Fathers appreciated him 
as an official, but with entirely unnecessary 
apprehension, questioned his complete eligi- 
bility in the matter of guardianship. There 
began to be rumors abroad of the Captain 
and Priscilla, quite without foundation, 
for she was at this time secretly engaged 
to a young Frenchman, and kept banter 
in practice by flirting, judiciously, with 
Standish’s close friend, John Alden. These 
remarks troubled the Captain a little on his 
own account, and a good deal on Priscilla’s. 
He decided that the best thing he could do 
would be to marry Priscilla, himself. 

Perhaps for the reason that the old soldier 
had, of necessity, seeing that he was really of 
exemplary morals and manners, lost the habit 
of wooing, he, as is well known to all students 
of American history, committed the fatal 
error of getting handsome John Alden to 
make to Priscilla Molines (or Mullins) his 
formal offer of marriage. That, decided the 
Captain, would scorch scandal and—any good 
man would have been glad to husband the 
pretty Priscilla. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alden seem to have led a 
happy life at theirfarm. No less than eleven 
children blessed their union, and John became 
assistant to the Governor for many years, and 
died at a good age, ‘‘ distinguished for practi- 
cal wisdom, integrity and decision.” 

(In 1867 the original Alden farm was still 
in possession of a descendant ). 

John Alden’s eldest son was a John who 
married an Abigail Hallett, while John’s 
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"CHRISTMAS SILVERWARE 


IN GREAT VARIETY 


Meriden Britannia Company 


“1847 Rogers Bros” 


208 Fifth Avenue (msousque)New York 


Trade-mark on Spoons, Knives and Forks 


sister, Sarah, united herself with Miles, a son 
of the Miles Standish. John’s eldest son was 
a Captain John Alden, whose spouse was 
Elizabeth Phelps. Their eldest was Elizabeth 
Alden, who married John Seabury, a brother 
of the famous Seabury, the very first native- 
born bishop to be consecrated. The father 
was **the Reverend Samuel Seabury, mission- 
ary, converted to the Church of New London, 
Conn.’’ Bishop Seabury ‘*showed a daring 
of danger, and displayed a spirit of forgetful- 
ness worthy of all praise.”” 

The English Bishops would not consecrate 
Dr. Seabury ‘‘ for state reasons,’’ so America’s 
first Bishop got his ordination ‘‘in an upper 
room in a small house at Aberdeen, Scotland, 


‘by the Reimus and two Scotch bishops. Dr. 


Seabury, ‘‘ grand, simple and conciliatory,” 
accomplished the union of the church in the 
U. S. A., and died full of honor in 1796. 
His mitre is, to this day, a cherished pos- 
session of Trinity College. 

Sarah Seabury was John Alden the third’s 
eldest child, and became a Mrs. Manning, 
whose first-born was Althea, translated, in due 
course, to Mrs, Eleazer Welch. To this couple 
came first, Samuel, who espoused Lucia Cary, 
and they begot first Samuel Manning Welch, 
who is not without a little spice of reputation 
on his own account. Mr.S.M. Welch ‘is 
said to resemble Bishop Seabury somewhat, but 
more Priscilla Alden !*” He married Elizabeth 
Deshter, whose father, the late David Wagner 
Deshter, of Ohio, entertained King William 
1v. before his accession to the throne, during 
the time that he held a commission in the 
British Navy. The banquet took place at the 
same house in Germantown, Pa., that Gen- 
eral Washington made his headquarters during 
the War of the Revolution. 

Mr, S. M. Welch’s brother was the late 
Thomas Cary Welch, an eminent. leader of 
the Buffalo bar. He left three children, now 
living—Samuel M. Welch, Jr, a General 
of the N. Y. State National Guard and As- 
sistant District Attorney; ‘Thomas Cary 
Welch, a lawyer; and Jane Mead Welch, 
who figured for several seasons in Washing- 
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JUST THE THING 


FOR A 


Christmas Present 


Any lady will appreciate such a useful and beautiful gift as our 





AND A BOX OF 


Pozzoni’s Celebrated 
Complexion Powder 


Pozzini’s is the ideal Complexion Powder—beautifying, refreshing, cleanly, 


Both at your druggists or fancy goods dealers—5SO0c or mailed on receipt of 
Address J. A. POZZONI PHARMACAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


ton, New York, etc., as a lecturer on Amer- 
ican history, and obtained much praise for 
her bright discussionss on the Revolution in a 
recent visit to Cambridge, England. 

Mr. Samuel Manning Welch’s eldest off- 
spring, an only son, is Deshler Welsh. 

But the culminating point of interest in 
this little historical retrospect is directly con- 
nected with Mr. Welch’s youngest daughter, 
Emily Evstaphieve Welch, who was married 
to Mr. Howard Copland, of Ohio, and whose 
daughter, Dorothy Seabury Copland, aged four, 
is supposed to be an idealized reproduction of 
‘‘speak for yourself, John Alden ’’ Priscilla ! 
She is a genuine sprig of American nobility 
by direct descent from the old Puritan settlers 
on both sides. The portrait (page 383) is the 
most recent one taken, and represents her at 
the age of four years anda few months. She 
has already made a stir, not only in her native 
land, but in more than one of the European 
capitals, where her very remarkable appear- 
ance on the streets prompts ordinary passers-by 
to stop and openly and audibly admire her. 
Dorothy’s hair is golden in color, with an ex- 
ceedingly vivid sheen. The eyes large and 
blue, teeth white and even; but the most re- 
markable thing is her complexion, which, all 
her relatives unite in assuring me, is the most 
brilliant it is possible to imagine, pearly white, 
with rose tints appearing and disappearing all 
the time, as if the color ebbed and flowed 
rapidly or slowly according to the child’s ac- 
tive or passive interest in what is going on 
around her. Her ternperament, again, is a 
mild source of wonder, her equitableness is 
unvarying. Always composed, always smiling 
and good-tempered, 





In France, at the date of the last census, 
there were no fewer than 213 genuine cen- 
tenarians, of whom 147 belonged to the female 
sex and only 66 to the male. Thirty-three of 
the ladies being celibate, were justly entitled 
to be called old maids ; whereas the old bache- 
lors only numbered 11. Widowsand widow- 
ers accounted for, 102 and 39 respectively. 
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OLD POINT COMFORT. 
oy upon a time a tiny grain of sand stop- 


ped to rest upon a sea-shell. Another 


It is doubtful if there is any one resort in America about which 
more romances or tender memories cling than Old Point Comfort. 
For many years there has been gathering under the hospitable roof of 
and still another came along until a small the great Hygeia Hotel—whose accommodations are so ample 
colony of sand atoms clung to the shore. The that a thousand guests may be comfortably cared for at a time— 


years sped by and other sand grains stopped to a gay concourse of the representatives of the world of politics, litera- 





rest until a peninsula was formed. ture and fashion. Here have come the happy brides and grooms of. 
And then in the course of time, Captain John two generations. Here have gathered for rest and relaxation gray- 


Smith, tossed by the tempest and pursued by the gale, discovered this sandy spit haired  states- 





of land, and rounding to under its lee, found shelter from the storm, and named men, worried if Pr. TTT , 7 


the place, in very thankfulness of heart, Point Comfort. with problems 









Upon this peninsula the mammoth Hygeia Hotel has been erected, and as of state. Here, 
once the little particles of sand found repose upon these shores, so now 00, have come 


tired humanity seeks rest and shelter here, and in- the prosperous 








creases in numbers even as the sand atoms. This 








is the Point of the matter. nen 


The Comfort lies in the magnificient appoint- r 3 ; 
> al ea business men and financiers, with their wives 
r 


ments of the Hygeia, the genial skies, ozone laden 
breezes, wholesome, restful and health restoring 
air, and invigorating sea bathing and fine facilities 
for boating and fishing. 

A noted writer has ¢aid, ‘like a beautiful gem set forward in a cluster, Old 
Point lies placidly upon the waters of Chesapeake Bay, attracting passing steamers 


and offering every inducement to the tourist to pause for days, and even weeks, to 


throng—a throng which, with common accord, seems to have forgotten care, 


and has given itself over to a full enjoyment of the spirit of dolce far niente 








so characteristic of two spots—the Riviera of fair Italy and of Old Point Com- 
fort. The hotel, which has been built so close to the water's edge that it 
seems almost to be marking the limit of high tide, is surrounded by broad 
porches of almost interminable length, which by day or night provide ample 
opportunity for out of door promenadés or rest; while the beautiful and 
spacious ball room, in which so many gay and happy throngs of fair women 
and handsome men have danced the hours away, has been crowded out over 
the very sea itself, which sends greetings in its invigorating and bracing 


breezes through the hundred windows. 


drink in the perfect air and absorb the sunshine that is warranted to be life-giving 





at Fortress Monroe. Its great attraction, the Hygeia, rises full of dignity above 





The Hygeia is well named, every attention having been given to the sanitary 
arrangements, the plumbing and drainage being both modern and perfect. 


Recently, several new and elegant private suites of apartments, each with 





parlor, bedroom and bath, the tubs being of solid porcelain in French and Roman 


the’shore where the waves break very gently, and caress the sand with truly designs, have been added, and it is not too much to say that no hotel in the coun- 


Southern languor. Dainty yachts and sailing boats are anchored near and vessels _ try can offer greater attractions or more homelike comforts. These and the local 


pass with the rhythmical majesty of a panorama. and historic features, render it an ideal resort. 
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RULES 


(1) Thewniter’s full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only, answered by mail 
before publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spondent 


® HAND-EMBROIDERED CENTREPIECES AND Bur- 
FeT SCARFS. Mrs, T., Alabama.—Being a constant 
reader of Vogue, I wish you would inform me where, 
in New York, I can purchase hand-embroidered 
linen, such as buffet scarfs, centrepieces, etc., at 
reasonable prices / 

You can buy the embroideries you mention at 
reasonable prices, in New York, at the Woman’s 
Exchange, East Thirtieth Strect, between Madisor. 
and Fifth Avenues; Dana's, in Twenty- second 
Street, near Fifth Avenue; and Gugenheim s, in 
Sixth Avenue, between Thirty-seventh and Thirty- 
eighth Streets, These are places where reasonable 
prices may be depended upon, and where artistic 
designs are well catried out, 

SUITABLE JACKET FOR GIKL OF THIRTEEN. M., 
M., Pennsylvania,—W ill Vogue kindly tell M. M. 
whether a single-breasted coat of heavy brown 
bouclé, trimmed with black braid in military style, 
would be in good taste for a girl of thirteen years for 
the coming winter? If not, what would be correct 
style? 

Vogue thinks the jacket you mention very appro- 
priate and in good taste. However, a double-breasted 
reefer front jacket is of iater fashion, and you will 
perhaps be better pleased with it, The black braid- 
ing isin good form. The newest coats fit the back 
and sides ; they have short rippling skirts, and have 
usaally double-breasted reefer fronts, turning back 
toward the throat in revers. A narrow border of 
black astrachan around the revers and continuing 
down the edge of the front, and large buttons of 
black astrachan (wooden molds covered with the 
fur), would give further style to the jacket. 

ETIQUETTE OF DRIVING CORRECT HAIR AR- 
KANGEMENT FOR MEN. N, M., Pennsylvania.— 
(1) In case two gentlemen, during their morning 
ride, pass a lady or ladies known to one or both par- 
ties, while one answers the salute with his whip, 
should the other bow or raise the hat? 


(2) Mention the correct way in arranging the 


(3) Is there any important change in shoes? Is 
not the tip to be less pointed? 

(4) In regard to hat, mention hight of crown, 
width of rim. Is the crown to be bell-shaped or 
not? 

(5) Are black hose worn on all occasions? 

(1) When two men who are driving pass a lady 
who bows to the whip, he should salute with the 
whip, and his companion snould raise his hat. 

(z) Either in a straight part in the middle, ora 
side part on the left, about two inches from the mid- 
dle, Long hair is affected only by very young per- 
sons and college youths, who imagine that at this sea- 
son they will be taken for members of a football 
team. 

(3) There is no important change in boots or shoes, 
The tip has been rounded, not pointed, these two 
seasons. 

(4) The crown of new hats are round, and is made 
in following proportions, 4% x 24%, 5x 2%, 54 x 
24%,5%4 x24. The brim rolls from the band of the 
hat. The silk hat has a slight bell, but otherwise 
straight up and down, The Hombourg fashionable 
hat is gray, with black band of ribbon. 

(5) Black hose are worn on many, but not on all, 
occasions, They are invariably worn with evening 
dress and with pumps. 

DETAILS OF Six O’CLOcK Weppinc. R., 
lowa.—I wish you to inform me on the subject of a 
six o'clock wedding. Ifthe brice wears a traveling 
costume, is. it correct for the groom to wear full 
dress? If they have a maid of honor, a best man and 
two bridesmaids, how should the party come in ? 

If the bride is attired in a traveling costume the 
groom should also wear one, even if the wedding is 
at six o'clock, Evening clothes would be too great 
a contrast to the bride's informal costume, As a 
traveling dress is usually assumed by the bride in 
order to avoid the pomp and ceremony of a bridal 
cortége, there seems no occasion for a maid of honor 
or bridesmaids. It would be difficult to know how 
to dress them so as not to outshine the bride in her 
simple apparel. If the wedding is in church, ushers 
are necessary to show people to their seats, and to 
keepthe front pews vacant for the families of the 
bride and groom. The groom must have his best 
man in any event. The usual way for a wedding 
party to come in church is as follows: First the 
ushers, then the bridesmaids, two by two, then the 
maid of honor, who precedes the bride. The bride is 
escorted by her father oreldest male relative. Ushers, 
it is said, are to be no longer in the bridal procession. 

How HAIR CLOTH SHOULD BE UsED. B, New 
York.—Will Vogue kindly give me a few instructions 
in making one of the new style full skirts with sides 
and back in one? When they fallin the godets on 
the sides, the material generally runs on the bias. 
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Soft white hands, shapely nails, and luxuriant hair with clean 
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* double collar, comes within this class. 


How should the haircloth be put in? to run ona 
line without side material or not / 

The hair cloth lining is put on straight, even if the 
breadths of the skirt are cut on the bias. After the 
skirt has been sewn up the hair cloth is cutof alength 
to match the breadths,and the seams Iaid over, not 
sewed up, The hair cloth should not be more than 
halt a yardin depth. It no longer is made to line 
the back breadths to the top. The new skirts, cut 
as yours is, fall naturally in the godets, and do not 
need the stiff lining, except on the bottom. 

FASHIONABLE COLLARS. B., Harrisburg.—Will 
you please let me know where I can get the Eton or 
Essex collar spoken of in your paper in the articles 
As Seen by Him? 

The Eton and Essex collars, when referred to in 
Vogue, include a class of collars. There is no brand 
of collar known strictly as an Eton or an Essex. Any 
standing collar that is turned down, in other words, a 
There are 
two makes in the market, which are easily purchas- 
able ; one is the Keleta, manufactured by Earl & 
Wilson ; the other the Stratton, by Michaelis & Roh- 
man, 

OUGHT SERVANTS ADDRESS THEIR EMPLOYERS 
BY NAME—DISPOSITION OF KNIVES AND ForKs— 
CANDLES FOR SMALL DINNERS—CANDELABRA 
FOR Fo+ MAL Dinners. S., New York.—Waull you 
kindly give a little information to me, who have been 
a subscriber from the first number? 

(1) Is it good form for servants to call their em- 
ployers and others by name? Should they not rather 
Sir or Madam, or Ma'am whenever possible? 

(z) At dinner should special knives be provided for 

fish ? 
(3) After the first two pairs of knives and forks, 
should they, for later courses, be placed on the table 
on each side the plate, or simply left upon each plate, 
handed ? 

(4) Are simple candles now used, or candelbara, at 
small dinners? 

(5) Please give directions about the placing of 
giasses and pouring of wines and of water, and about 
replenishing of glasses. 

(6) Is it well to put on plates of fine china after 
each course ? and in this case, should not the succeed- 
ing course be served on a plate and exchanged by the 
servants ? 

(7) Should all pieces of bread be taken off with a 
fork, or only those unbroken ? 

(1) There is no occasion for servants to call their 
employers or others by name—Sir, Madame or 
Ma'am should always be used when possible. 

(z) Although fish knives are made by many silver- 
smiths, it is not considered good form to use them, 
A fork is all-sufficient for the purpose of eating the 
piece of fish served at dinner. 

(3) Three or four sets of knives or forks are usu- 
ally laid when the table is set. If necessary to have 
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more than these, the knife and fork should_be placed 
upon the plate and not on each side. 

(4) At small dinners, candlesticks of silver, glass 
or chiaa, in which little princess lamps, prettily 
veiled by silk shades, are set, are greatly in vogue. 
Candelabra are used at formal dinners. 

\5) A glass for water and several wine glasses to 
correspond to the number of wines to be served are 
placed at the upper right-hand side of the plate. 
Each wine has its own special glass, differing in size 
and shape. Sherry, quite cold, is served after soup; 
but it is no longer the mode to have many wines. 
Sherry, champagne and claret, and often only two 
wines, are considered sufficient nowadays. The ser- 
vants fill the glasses when they need replenishing, 
unless the guest gives a negative sign. 

(6) Plates of china are laid at each place after each 
course, As the dishes are usually passed around by 
the servants there is no reason for exchanging plates, 
In case, however, that the host or hostess serves the 
dish, the plates must be exchanged. 

(7) Bread, whether broken or unbroken, should 
never be taken off with afork. The crumb-knife is 
sufficient for the purpose, 

Small informal dinners are only known as such 
from the fact that there are fewer guests, fewer wines 
and fewer servants. The same rules should be ob- 
served at an everyday dinner, which, in fact, should be 
served with the same dainty care as the most formal 
one. The menu is less elaborate, but it is to be sup- 
posed that soup, fish, a meat course, a simple dessert 
and coffee form the usual dinner, Where there is no 
butler a maid servant can serve this to the entire sat- 
isfaction of the most exacting. She should wear a 
black gown, white collar and cuffs and white apron 
and cap; the table should be set in the same way, and 
the same way of serving observed. If this is done 
habitually, a large dinner has no terrors either for host 
or hostess. 

Four-In- HANDS, NOT FourRs-IN-HAND. Ginger, 
New York.—Which is correct, four-in-hands, or 
fours-in-hand ? 

Four-in-hand is a compound word. When one 
drives a four-in-hand, or wears a four-in-hand tie, a 
concrete idea is involved. If there are two such 
turn-outs in a parade, for example, there are two 
four-in-hands. If you have a number of such ties, 
you have, say, five or ten four-in-hands, 

SKATING Costume. To G., Baltimore.—(1) 
Will you kindly tell me how to make a chic skating 
costume? I am not over five feet tall, with rather a 
good figure. I am also a blonde. 

(2) When introducing a man to a woman, is it 
good form to use the word present, as, “* I want to 
present Mr, to Miss ——,” etc. ? 

(1) A tailor-made skating costume after the design of 
a Russian Cossack’s uniform would be both becoming 
and good style. The skirt of ladies’ cloth of one of 

(Continued on page xxiv.) 
































MILWAUKEE BEER IS FAMOUS 
PABST HAS MADE IT 50. 
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The above is an illustration of the Morse-Broughton Co.’s exhibition of 
Special French Designs. ‘This is the only house in this country that imports 
French models made up in silk and other goods, showing the correct combi- 
nation of color, material and design. These designs have never previously been 
used by the French dressmakers, but are done exclusively for us by the best 
artist-designers of Paris. 

Full-sized made-up models, with working patterns of these, and of the 
gowns published in Vogue each week, may be obtained from 


THE MORSE-BROUGHTON CO., 


3 EAST NINETEENTH STREET, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





Send two cent stamp for sample copy of “L’Art de la Mode.” 


Price list of patterns of special models and of illustrations appearing in 
Vogue sent on application. 
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he quite light shades of the new blue should be 
made quite short—just above the ankles. A band of 
Persian lamb tur, several inches wide, should appear 
at the bottom of the skirt, with a braided design in 
black just above the fur; this will give the required 
weight to better resist the wind. The tight-fitting 
jacket belonging to this uniform is most becoming to 
a good figure. The high, rolling collar is of the tur, 
as well as the bands either side of the fronts. At 
close intervals, just back cf these bands of fur, appear 
braided designs, as trogs with loops,and others to 
outton over the fur. All the seams of the jacket, and 
of the skirt as well, should be covered with a silk 
braid about half an inch wide, and outline on either 
side with a narrow braid, finishing at the top and at 
the bottom in a fancy design, The cap, or toque, 
belonging to this costume, consists of a wide band of 
tur, which encircles the head, the crown is of the 
cloth, and at the left side the stiff aigrette of horse 
hair (or something like it) is relieved with loops and 
bunches of black cord. The muff, likewise of Persian 
lamb, should be worn on a gold chain about the neck. 
High laced shoes and heavy black glacé kid gloves 
should complete this costume. 

(2) It is good form to use the ** present” when in- 
troducing a man to a woman, or when introducing a 
young woman to one much her seniof or superior, 


Wuite WarstcoAtT. BLACK Tigs. To Hal, 
New Jersey.—Kindly inform me through your valu- 
able paper when is it good form to don the fol- 
lowing: (1) When is it good form to wear a white 
waistcoat and may they be worn at the theatre, or 
only at the opera? 

(2) When are black ties in good form, and should 
they be silk or satin? 

(3) What sort of boot should be worn with even- 
ing dress / 

(1) White waistcoats are always gooi form with 
evening dress. They should not be worn with Tuxedo 
coat. The latter is not good form on any except in- 
torma! occasions after candlelight. You may, there- 
tore, if accompanied by ladies, wear a white waist- 
coat at the theatre, and also at the opera, 

(2) Black satin ties should be worn with Tuxedo 
coat informa! evening dress. Black silk ties are worn 
with formal evening dress only when in mourning. 

(3) A patent leather pump, or low cut shoe is 
correct. 

New YorK Harr-Dresser. Polly, San Fran- 
cisco,—W ill Vogue kindly give the address of a good 
New York hair-dresser? I paid $2 a yard for the 
goods like enclosed sample, which is sixty inches 
wide and warranted to be English. What is your 
opinion? Will it wear well? 

An excellent hair-dresser is Mr. A. Simonson, at 
933 Broadway, between 21st and 22d Sts., New York. 
The sample you sent seems of excellent quality. It 
is fine, soft, all wool, and no doubt wiil wear ex- 
tremely well. 

BLACK TIES AND EVENING DREss. - VELVET 
CoLiars. Grammercy, N. Y.—Will you kindly 


inform me upon the following points: (1) On what 
occasion is it proper to wear a black tie with even- 
ing clothes? 

(2) Are velvet collars on evening coats considered 
in good form ? 

(1) A black satin tie is worn only with a Tuxedo 
coat in the evening on semi-informal occasions—the 
play, the club, dining with men and in the bosom of 
one’s family. It ladies are of the party to the theatre, 
the dress coat and white tie are worn. 

(2) Velvet collars were worn last year somewhat, 
but Vogue does not like them personally; does not 
consider them good form.,; but some very smart men 
were seen with them last year. 


REGRETS. To W, W.—Fora card party, where 
one has accepted the invitation and afterward finds 
that he will not be able to attend, is it proper to send 
his card as regrets on the day of party ? 

If one has accepted an invitation to a card party, 
and finds that he will be unable to keep his engage- 
ment, he must immediately write a note to his host, 
making his apologies, that there may be time to 
invite some one else to fill his place. Invitations of 
that sort, where a certain number is counted upon, 
should be very punctiliously treated and answered 
immediately ; otherwise the host finds it most diffi- 
cult to make arrangements. A card sent on the day 
of the event is never sufficient as a means of regret 
to such an invitation. 


Carp Customs. To J. W., New York City.— 
Ata tea or reception cards are left on the table of 
entrance hall, where there is usually atray or appro- 
priate receptacle for depositing them. It is immate- 
rial whether they are left there on going in or coming 
out of the house. Whether one calls or not, cards 
are left in this way. Frequently cards are taken by 
friends and left. 


LEAVING Carbs. To J. N., Providence, R. I,— 
It is customary to leave cards at weddings, receptions, 
teas, or any place where one is invited as one ot 
many. If you cannot leave them, either send them 
by a friend or forward them by mail. 


New SKIRT. To F, W.S., Washington, D. C.— 
The skirt that you inquire about was one of an im- 
ported gown, to which, at this writing, we do not 
happen to have access. One great value of the notes 
on dress in Vogue is that very often they are from 
sources entirely apart from the manufacturing inter- 
est, and are supplied by women who have gowns sent 
to them trom abroad, This gown was one of these, 
and it is quite obvious that we could not give you a 
pattern of the skirt unless, as a special favor, we 
went to the owner and asked permission to take a 
pattern, 

Vogue feels, however, that when ladies are good 
enough to supply it with details of their costume, it 
is asking too much to seek also working patterns of 
the gowns, 

T. J. H.B., Palm Beach, Fla.—Your question is 
answered in the preceding reply to F. W. S, 


PRESENTS. To Student, Charlottesville, Va.— 
Will you kindly suggest an appropriate present to be 


given by a young man to a young lady friend at 
Christmas Doubtless you will say that either 
books, flowers or bonbons should be given to a young 
lady to whom one is not engaged, but that rule is 
violated so often in the south that it does not seem 
strictly necessary that it should be observed. Still I 
would not like to do anything that would be vulgar. 
Would you suggest something in silver? 

Small articles in silver are very appropriate, par- 
ticularly silver toys, which are now very much the 
fashion. Bonbons are specially desirable, because 
they supply an excuse for sending exquisite boxes, 
bric-a-brac, laces, and the like. Scents alsoare put up 
very attractively. Inthe manner, not the matter, of 
the giving lies the appropriateness and good taste of 
a gift. 


COAT-AR MOR. CORRESPONDENCE 


de Grasse ADDENDA: THE surname Weede 
cannot be found in any English genealogical or her- 
aldic work and consequently would require a special 
search In Utrecht Holland is found the van Weede 
family —ennobied July th 1816 
Armes: Argent — with 6 fleur-de-lis gules — 
The maison de Grasse is one of the most ancient in 
France To vag | the pedigrees of the various 
branches of this house would be an enormous work 
and of course no interest unless the connection was 
proven In one work alone the pedigree covers 39 
pages The comte de Grasse, who joined Washing- 
ton inthe Revolution and-at Yorktown 1781 — was 
ot this family Rodoard de Grasse married the 
daughter of William comte de Provence — who gave 
to him about 960 A D the diocese of Antibes Ro- 
doard prince aud count was living in 993—from him 
descend the Grasse family Armes: Or with a lion 
sable — crowned with an antique crown sable 
Antibes is a fortified seaport on the Mediterranean 
thirteen miles from Nice, and was founded by a 
Greek colony from ancient Marseilles. 

Books WANTED. To Missouri.—As Vogue has 
kindly answered me in a late issue, under Coat- 
Armor Correspondence, I would like to hear through 


its columns where I can obtain the following books | 


of reference: A Genealogical Memoir of Elder 
Thomas Leverett, of Boston, 1850, by N. B. Shutleff. 
Also Memoir, Biographical and Genealogical, of Sir 
John Leverett, Kt., Gov. of Massachusetts, and of his 
Other Descendants, 1856. 

The two works you desire, if obtainable at all, may 
be procured of Joel Munsell’s Sons, of Albany, N. Y. 
Also inquire for any Leverett Genealogies lately pub- 


lished, Ail the large libraries should have copies of 
these works. 
Knox. To Mary, Roanoke, Va.— Would you 


kindly tell me in your next number, or as soon as 
possible, the geneaology of John Knox, or where I 
can find it, I should like to know if he has coat- 
armor, and as much of his brothers, sisters and rela- 
tions as you know. 


As you do not state otherwise it is taken for granted | 


that you desire information of John Knox the*Scot- 
tish reformer statesman and writer 


The ancient coat-armor of the house of Knox or 
Ranfurly, Renfrewshire—Scotland is thus given : 

Gules — a falcon votant or within an orle engrailed 
argent, from which have come the variously differ- 
enced armor of the cadet houses of Knox. 








I 
William Knox married ? Sinclair about 1500 
commonly said to be of the Ran- 
furly House of Knox — in Renfrew- 
shire Scotland — David Buchanan 
being the sole authority for this 
statement. 
John Knox of Haddington 
j born 1505—died in Edin- 
burgh 1572— 
In 1551 became one of the 
six royal chaplains 
** Jehan filz de Guillaume 
Cnoxe , natif de Heding- 
ton en Escosse ”’ 
from Geneva Register of 
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If one were asked to 

define super-excellence, 
two words would suffice. 


Whitman’s 
Candies. 


A taste will better convince you of 
ytheir delicate deliciousness than all the $ 
» superlatives in the dictionary. The name, $ 
} Whitman on every box is warrant of the ® 
) purity of its contents. At Christmas, or » 
bat any time, there’s no more acceptable 9 
gift than a pound of Whitman’s Candies 3 
—at your dealer’s, or mailed for $1.00. 


Z 

} STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
Philadelphia. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & Co.’s 
NEW AND HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


A Victorian Anthology. — 


Selections illustratiing the Editors’s critical review | 
of British poetry in the reign of Victoria [** Vic- 

terian Poets”’|. Selected and edited by EpmunpD 

CLARENCE STEDMAN. With brief biographies of 

the authors quoted, a fine frontispiece portrait of 

Queen Victoria, and a vignette of the Poets’ Cor- 

ner in Westminster Abbey. Large crown 8vo, 

bound in attractive library style, $2.50; full gilt, 

$3.00; half calf, $4.50; fuil levant, $6.00, 


Standish of Standish. 


By JANE G. AusTIN. With twenty exquisite 
full-page illustrations by FRANK T. MERRILL, 
Carefully printed, attractively bound. 2 vols. 
1zmo, gilt top, $5.00. | 


- 4 | 
Cambridge Browning. | 
The Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of | 
Rovert Browning. Cambridge Edition, In one | 
convenient volume, printed on clear type, opaque | 
paper, and attractively bound, With a biograph- | 
ical Sketch, Notes, Indexes, a fine new portrait 
and engraved title-page, and a vignette of Asolo. 
Crown 8vo .gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, 
$5.00 ; tree calf, or full levant, $7.00. 


Letters of Celia Thaxter. | 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Complete Poetical Works. Cambridge Edition. 
From new plates, printed from large type and at- 
tractively bound. Wiuth a steel portrait and en- 
graved title. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half 
calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf, or fulllevant, $5.50. 


Last Poems of James 
Russell Lowell. 


With a fine new portrait and rubricated title and 
initials. Printed in artistic style, and exquisitely 
bound in polished buckram. 1I2mo, $1.25. 


Later Lyrics. 


Selected from his four latest volumes of poetry by 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 18mo, vellum or 
cloth, $1.00. 


The Whittier Year Book. 


Passages for Each Day from the Verse and Prose of 
JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. A beautiful book 
with a fine new portrait of Whittier, $1.00. 


Mr. Rabbit at Home. 


A sequel to “* Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His 
Queer Country.”” By Jozt CHANDLER HARRIS. 
With 25 illustrations by OLtiver HERSFORD. 
Square 8vo, $2.00. 


A memorial of the life of Mrs. Thaxter led on Ap- | M 
iilars. 


plecore inthe charming island garden which she | 
created, and also in the delightful visits with which 
she gladdened her friends, Edited by A. F. and | 
R.L. Withthree portraits. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. | 


Frail Children of the Air. 


By SAMUEL H. ScupDER, author of ** The Butter- 
flies of the Eastern United States and Canada,” 
etc. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, in decorative bind- 
ing, $1.50. 

’ “© A work characterized alike by the highest scien- 


A beautiful book by PercrvAL Lowe Lt, describ- 
ing his very interesting observations, With a col- 
ored frontispiece and many full-page illustrations. 


8vo. 

A Century of Charades. 
By WiLL1AM BeEcLamy. A _ hundred original 
charades, ingenious in conception and worked out 
with remarkable skill. Sixth Thousand, 138- 
mo, $1.00. 

** The cleverest work of its kind known to Eng- 


tific quality and a direct adaptability to the needs of | lish literature.""—Henry A. Clapp, in Boston Adver- 


the individual student.’’—Boston Beacon. 


| tiser.. 


Sold by Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 








~ JABCKEB, 
FURRIER, 








Gentlemen’s Fur Lined Coats, 


OBES, RUGS, 


CAPS & GLOVES. 
11 East 19th Street, 


BETWEEN BROADWAY and 5th AVENUE. 
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(aril, «=e Stylish Flare 
deoroner to your dress. 


HAIR 
CLOTH 


the BREADTH of which is hair, 
is the ONLY STIFF, elastic and 
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CHARLES EB, PERVEAR, Agent. lliss Emma M. Hooper 
Says in Christmas number 
resilient interlining made—No suBsTITUTE Ladies’ Home Journal 
WILt, De about the latest shirt: 


We make the best and the most in the * The fare effect, however, re- 

id Id quires the stiff interlining from 
wide world. p ten to fifteen inches deep all 
Standard Herring-bone Weaves for Heavy | around. 


Skirts—Style 10/4, 14/4, 10/5, 20/5. “The godet basque backs also 

Plain or French Weaves for Skirts and le deine of Ge aun oe pe 
Sleeves. roundly flare.’’ 

ae 84/3, 98/3, 146/3, 170/3, 184/4, 
206 /4. 

If unable to get ours of your jobber—write us. If unable to get ours 
of your dealer—write us, and we will send a piece (about 75 yards) C. O. D. 


Samples upon application. 


American Hair Cloth Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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The Imperial 
Hair Regenerator 


be No Matter How Gray Your Hair is—or 

Bleached—Makes it Beautiful, Natural, | 

Healthy—it | 
To Its 


| \-, if Restores (G RAY HAI R Original Color, 
 — Regenerates BLEACHED HAIR 


Giv 
By the use o 
the hair keeps always gloss 










es it new life and vigor, and makes it any color desired. 
f the REGENERATOR once in every few 
months, y, beautiful and natural. 


U. S. Court tests guarantee it absolutely harmless! There are imitations! Refuse 


to take them! 


No. 1.—Black. 
No, 2.—Dark Brown, 
No. 3.—Medium Brown. 
No. 7. 


No. 4,—Chestnut. 

No. 5.— Light Chestnut. 

No. 6.—Gold Blonde. 
—Ash Blonde. 


APPLICATIONS MADE AT OUR OFFICE, 


_ 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
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Take Elevator. 


Between 30th and 31st Streets. 
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“ Something New Under the San’’ 
and WE HAVE IT!! 4 
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Rubba Button 


HOSE SUPPORTER. * 


LOOP AND CUSHIONED STUD 
CREATE A VELVET GRIP, 


IN HOSIERY OF FINEST SILK 
STHER CUT NOR SLIP. 
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Ask for Them at the Stores. 
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Address the Manufacturers, , 
4 George Frost Company, 
552 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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“That’s what makes my Complexion Fair.”” 


Buttermilk 
Toilet Soap. 


Excels any high-priced Soap for the 
COMPLEXION, TOILET and BATH.., 
Over Six Million Bars sold in 1894. 

At Popular Prices. Sold Everywhere. | 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO.,, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 3 














BEFORE BUYING YOUR 


XMAS PRESENTS : 





399 Fifth Ave., 
AND EXAMINE THE EXQu ISITE 


Mexican Drawn Work | 
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A XMAS DELIGHT 




















A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD 


THE CLUB = COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, TOM GIN, VERMOUTH AND YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made of absolutely pure and well matured liquors, and the mixing equal to the best 
cocktails served over any bar in the world. Being compounded in accurate proportions, they will always be found of 
uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails made of the same material and proportions, the one which is aged must be better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made without any sweetening—dry and delicious. For sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. S. 

AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sore Proprirrors, 


39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 
20 Piccadilly, W. London, England, 
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NURSING MOTHERS / 
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SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 
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The American Beauties 
For 1896.... 


’ Provoke love at first sight and hold it captive 
Bicycling should Be pure happiness. It's sure 
to be if you ride a 


Windsor....$85 and $100. 


—s ss _~—sC#For Catalogue, address 
SIEG & WALPOLE MPG. CO....Kenosha, Wis. 
ranch Row icago, Milwaukee, Portland, 


Ore., Los Angeles. Cal. 
Address all Currespondence to Kenosha, Wis. 

















“Ball-Bearing” 
Bicycle Shoe 


“FITS AND'PEELS LIKE A GLOVE" 
Seamless at sides. Flexible corr 
gated soles Pr&tt Lace Fasteners. Men’ 
—Ladies’—all sizes- ail widths. Black 
$5.007 Tan $3. Sold by all Shoe aes 
and Sporting Bocas dealers This Trade-Mark on sleet 
If your dealer has e in stock, a pair 
} se be sent prepaid on receipt of price Booklet 


“CH. Fecgo Co. ‘fumes 
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Are made in the largest and 





best equipped Bicycle factory in the World 


It —— a corps of scientific men to construct a bicycle that will meet the demands of the modern 
rider. , We have the best men in the world in each department—steel experts, mechanical experts, super- 
intendent, master mechanic, etc.—the largest and most thoroughly modern bicycle plant in the worla— 
oud the best of 4 grade material, regardless of cost, and make every part under our own roof—hence we 

now we are right in warranting the Waverley to be the best bicycle built i 
n the worl 
Do you want the best? Our catalouge is free by mail, “ ee ee 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 


MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD SAYS: 


***La Delicatesse’ is the most delicious cheese I have ever eaten. 


calling my attention to it.’ I thank you for 


’ Fancy Grocers or ‘‘ La Delicatesse’’ Company, Herkimer, N.Y. 


Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. | 











Importer and Maker of 


Rich Furs 


24 East 23d Street 
Madison Square, South, 
New York 


Beautiful Holiday Gifts 


Cravats and Collarettes in Stone 
Marten, Mink, Japanese and 
Russian Sables, Richly trimmed 
with full tail cascades. 

Short Capes with square or circular 
yokes in Chinchilla, Persiana, 
Broadtail, Lofka, Mandarin 
Lamb, Seal and Imperial Ermine. 

Coats, Jackets and Long Capes for 
Street or Carriage wear in Seal- 
skin, Labrador Mink, Persian 
Lamb and Sables. 


Special Importations. 
Cloth Driving Coats, fur lined and 
trimmed, and a number of very 
handsome cloaks and wraps for 
carriage and the opera, 


Wholesale Department. 


Skins and trimmings for Tailors and 
Makers of Robes et Manteaux. 





Rich Furs. 


Fur-lined Cloaks, Alaska Seal 
Ceats, Persian Lamb Capes. 


RUSSIAN SABLES, 
ERMINE. 


For Muffs, Collarettes, Fur 


Trimmings. 


Fur Gloves ana Gauntlets 


RUGS, ROBES. 


Broadway A 19th é. 


NEW YORK. 









Decision should be made at 
once for any monumental work 
| desired to be erected in the early 

—— spring. Correspondence solicited. 
fend tor photogiaphs of important executed work. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., New York. 





gag, | EATHERBONE 


For Waists, Sleeves 
and Skirts instractives 


Call at our Parlors: 833 Broadway, New 

York: 185 Wabash Avenue, Chica 

£ West St., Boston; 1113 Chestnut i 
hiladelphia. Send 6s cts. for 12-yard 

sample Skirt Bone. 


Y WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
THREE OAKS, MICH, 
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B. Altman &F Co. 


Direct attention to their at- 
tractive assortment of 
goods suitable for 


GIFTS, 


including 


Novelties in fine BRIC-a- 
BRAC, Lamps, Oriental 
Sofa Cushions and Draper- 
ies, Fancy Baskets and Art 
Novelties, Opera Glasses, 
Jewelry, Fans, Manicure 
Sets, ° 
STERLING SILVER 


TOILET ARTICLES, 
Brushes, Combs, Station- 
ery, Ribbons 
FINE LEATHER 
GOODS, 
Umbrellas, Canes, Gloves, 
REAL LACE HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, 


Men’s Furnishings, Ladies’ 
Stock Collars, Jabots, Os- 
trich Boas, and Tippets, 


House Coats, Smoking 
Gowns, and Bath Robes, 
Wrappers, Shoulder 


Shawls, Plain and Fancy. 


18th St., 19th St. and Sixth Ave. 














FOR YOUR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 





ALWAYS AN ACCEPTABLE 
863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Mail orders receive prompt and careful attention. 








*.La Delicatesse,’’ A “Confection in Cheese,” 
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BY 
JONAS CHICKERING 
“*1B2Z5° 





yPIFTH AVENUE 
“+ NEY yvonne «oe 





~~ 


—_— 
"Ge Get ee eet eeee bee: 


“a 


The present construction of Chickering Pianos results in a degree of excellence that 


79: TREMONT ST., BOSTON, 


Canquers all Competition. 


CHICKERING AND SONS, 


sthtAVENUE AND 18th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Sasi sich acini nee 
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- 
. 
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(Continued from page xxiv.) 


Nathanael Knox Eleazer Knox 





two sons by| 
| 


first wife 
born in Geneva - - ditto 
died early in life - ditto 





Extinct in the maie line 
| | 
Martha Knox Margaret Knox Elizabeth Knox 
m. Alexander m., Zachary m,. John Welch 
Fairlie Pont or Welsh 
Dr. Laing does not find that any lineal descendants 


OPERA 


The Metropolitan Opera House has been crowded 
at each performance, particularly so on Wed. eve., 
27 Nov., when Tristan and Isolde was given for the Co 
first time this season, with Mme: Nordica and M, - 
Jean de Reszke, In the boxes were Mrs. Lloyd 
Brice, Mrs, George B. de Forest, Mrs. Frank S. 
j Witherbee, Mrs. S, Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs. 
Frederic Bronson, Mrs, William K, Vanderbilt, Mrs. 
Henry Clews, Miss Clews, Mrs, Orme Wilson, Mrs. 
William Jay, Miss Virginia Fair, Miss Katherine 
Duer, Mrs. Astor, Mr, and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, 


Keith: Lee & Shepard, Garrison Tales from Ton- | 
quin, by James O'Neill: Copeland & Day. Fables 
and Essays, by Jobn Bryan: The Arts and Lettres 
The Years that the Locust Hath Eaten, by 
Annie E, Holdsworth: Macmillan & Co. A Japanese 
Marriage, by Douglas Sladen: Macmillan Co, 
A House Boat onthe Styx, by John Kendrick Bangs: | 
Harper & Brothers, Aftermath, by James Lane | 
Allen: Harper & Brothers, Harper's Round Table: | 
Harper & Brothers. Moody’s Lodging House and | 
other Tenement Sketches, by Alvan Francis San- 

born: Copeland & Day. The Desire of The Moth, 





Books Recetvep.—Aunt Billy, by Alyn Yates | 







































now exist of these three daughters — 
i Referto — ‘** The Life of John Knox °° Ist 
edition 1811 and the 7th edition 1855 by M’Crie 
The coat-armor of the Ranfurly house of Knox is 
given thus: the earls of Ranturly—now of Ireland— 
bear Arms — Gules: a falcon volant or, within an 
orle, wavy on the outer and engrailed on the inner 
edge argent—Crest—a falcon proper—Supporters— 
Two falcons with wings inverted prope-— Being also 
baron Ranfurly of Ramphorlie in the county of 
; Renfrew — Scotland. 
IF the father of John Knox was of this ** Ranfurly 
House of Knox as surmised, his armorial bearings 
would have been their arms differenced according to 
the degree of lineal descent 
The works on the American house of Knox are— 


i} Knox Anniversary 1873 107 pages, 
Knox Genealogy 1890 34 pages. 

iit 

} CLUBS} 


The Strollers will give their first performance this 
season at the Berkeley Lyceum, 19 W. 44th St., on 
Tue. eve., 3 Dec, The play will be She Stoops to 
Conquer, arranged by Mr. Edward Fales Coward. 
Nightly performances will be given through the week 
at 8 30 P. M., and a matinee on Sat., 7 Dec., at 2,30 
P. M., on Thu. eve., § Dec. souvenirs will be given 
to celebrate the 200th performance of the club. 

The next meeting of the Fortnightly Shakespeare 
Club will be on 7 Dec, 

Thanksgiving was a gala day. The huntsmen and 
all the neighboring clubs had meets. The Meadow- 
brook Hunt Club began the day with an exciting 
steeplechase. The start was made at 11.30 from 
Mr. J. E, Smith Hadden’s country place, over a 
difficult course of six miles. Four were in the sad- 
dle, Mr. Henry Page, Mr. H. J. Vingut, Mr. William 
C. Hayes. Mr. J, F. Kernochan acted as judge and 
starter, After the steeplechase luncheon was served 
at the clubhouse, and at 3 Pp. M. there was a fox hunt, 
the trail leading through Westbury and Mineola to 
j Mr. E. D. Morgan’s place. 

; The new skating rink at 107th St, and Lex. Ave. 
will be opened on g Dec. 






ORGANS. 


THE 


LiIszT ORGAN 


IS THE INSTRUMENT 
PAR EXCELLENCE 
For Salon, 

[usic Hall, 


and Drawing Room. 














ITS ARTISTIC CAPABILITIES 


Attract even the greatest Musicians. 





The Cabinet 
OR 
Parlor Organ 















1861 





WAS INVENTED IN 






BY 


HMuson& Hamlin 
Many Styles, adapt- 
ed to all purposes. 


Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 


ORGANS. 


















Mrs. Karrick ,Riggs, the Misses Van Rensselaer, 
Miss Bronson, Mrs. J. Watts Kearney, Miss Mary 
Field, Mrs. E. J. Berwind, Mrs, Arthur Mason Jones, 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel, Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
M. Oelrichs, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Sorchon, Mr. and 
Mrs, W. Bayard Cutting, Mr. A, J. Forbes Leith, 


Lovell, Coryell & Co. 


by Capel Vane: D. Appleton & Co. 
Command, by M. M. Blake: D, Appleton & Co. 
The Sheik’s White Slave, by Raymond Raife?: 


Courtship by | 





Mrs, de la Mar, Mr. John C, Furman, Mr. E. J. Ber- 





wind, Mr. Herbert Robbins, Mr. Percy Turnure, 
Col. William Jay, Gen, Sickles, Mrs, F. K. Sturgis, 
Mr. A. Murray Young, Mr. Richard Peters, Mr. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, Mrs. Henry Cram, the 
Misses Cram, Miss Frelinghuysen and Mrs, W. B. 
Dinsmore, Lohengrin was sung on Mon, eve., 2 
Dec., Hamlet on Wed. eve., 4 Dec., with Mme. 
Calve as Ophelia, To-night the German subscrip- 
tion season will open with Tristan and Isolde, and 
the same cast as last Wed. Carmen will be sung on 
Fri. eve,, 6 Dec., and on Sat., at the matinée, Romeo 
and Juliette will be the opera. On Sat. eve., 7 Dec., 
{1 Trovatore will be given for the first time, with 
Mme. Nordica as Leonora, Sig. Kaschmann as the 
Count di Luna, and Sig. Russitano as Manrico, 


Books RECEIVED.—The Grey Lady, by Henry 
Seton Merriman: Macmillan & Co, Chronicles of 
Count Antonio, by Anthony Hope: D. Appleton & 
Co. Mrs, Treg Askiss, by Mrs. Campbell. Praed : 
D. Appleton & Co. Fifty Thousand Dollars Ran- 
som, by David Malcolm: J, Selwin Tait & Sons. A 
Savage of Civilization: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 
Some Memories of Paris, by F. Adolphus: Henry 
Holt & Co, Country Stories, by Mary Russell Mit- 
ford: Macmillan & Co, Dorothy, and other Italian 
Stories, by Constance Fenimore Woolson: Harper & 
Brothers. The Red Cockade, by Stanley J. Wey- 
man: Harper & Brothers, The One W ho Looked On, 
by F. F. Montresor: D. Appleton & Co, Eunice 
Quince, by Dane Conyngham: Lovell, Coryell & 
Co. Poems of The Farm, by Alfred C, Eastman: 
Lee & Shepard. Kyzie Dunlee, by Sophie May: 
Lee & Shepard. The Boy Officers of 1812, by Ever- 
ett T, Tomlinson: Lee & Shepard. Half Round 
the World, by Oliver Optic: Lee & Shepard. Little 
Daughter, by Grace de Baron: Lee & Shepard. 
Young Master Kirke, by Penn Shirley: Lee & 
Shepard. 


wheeling. 


Brooklyn. 
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AND 


HAPPY 
NEW YEAR. 


Mason & Hamlin Co. 


« @ Boston. New York. Chicago. ** 











all thoughts return again to wheels and 


You are bothered about 
Curistmas Girts. What better thana 


RAMBLER BICYCLE? 
Catalogue upon application. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 

Chicago. Boston. Washington, New York. 
Detroit. 


Coventry, Eng. 


| plied by the Pansy.—Advt, 

















PANSY 


He Pansy Shop, or La Maison a la 
pensée, is the place where the Pansy 


Corset is sold, and where one finds 


| the choicest of French Lingeries, piegnoirs, 


matinees, and everything new that appears in 
or is in connection with ladies underlinen. 

The present place, corner of Broadway and 
20th Street, is just one year in use, though 
the Pansy Shop was for 30 years up Broadway, 
near 29th Street, where many of the most 
beautiful and critical American women have 
been fitted. 

Trousseaux are a specialty, and many of the 
finest outfits of the last few years were sup- 


As fine as linen. 
as soft as silk.’ 

















































PIANOS. 


THE 


Mason & Hamlin 
PIANOS 


ARE THE ONLY PIANOS 
CONTAINING THE 
CELEBRATED 


SCREW STRINGER 


By virtue of which they require 









far less tuning than any other 
Piano made, thus reducing 
expense of keeping and in- 
convenience to a minimum. 
MANY BEAUTIFUL 
DESIGNS OF 


CASES 


OF BOTH 


GRAND AND 





UPRIGHT PIANOS 





Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 


PIANOS. 


























cn. Established 1864, ' 
7. The Dnlp 
te Substantial and Successful 2lccident Company tn America 
ig 
The Travelers 

y of Hartford, Conn. 
ORIGINAL Accident Com- | POLICIES world-wide, and 

pany of the Western | with most liberal special 


Hemisphere. Larger than all | provisions for loss of limbs or 
others there together—largest | sight. 





in the World. | RATES as low as consist- 
st HAs never ‘‘reorganized”’ or | ent with the Company’s 
bee frozen out its claimants. | keeping alive to payclaimsatall. 
HAs resources sufficient to ALSO 
3 pay at once the heaviest _ Hest 


of 
Lite Compantes 


mass of claims that great rail- | 
road or steamboat accidents 





could bring upon it. Could issues 
08 pay in one day a volume of | ALL Best Forms of Regu- 
claims that would extinguish , lar Life and Endowment 
i any other company without Policies. 
pl paying the claims. | NO other Life Policies as 
i HAs Paid Claims on | Liberal Cost as Little 
um. One in Eight Money. 
~ of all insured under its Ac- | N° others as Cheap give as 
cident Policies. | much for the Money. 
: ASSETS, $17,664,000. SURPLUS, $2,472,000 
Paro Poticy Hoipers $29,000,000—$ 2,1 51,000 IN 1894. 
2g RODNEY DENNIS, JAS. G. BATTERSON, 
SECRETARY. PRESIDENT. 
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Is it vosiible that you don’t use 


Pears Soap? 
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